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PEEFACE 



The fbesent edition of the Prologue to Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales has been prepared specially for 
the use of candidates qualifying for admission 
into the Eoyal Military Academy, Woolwich. It is 
believed, however, that the work may be advan- 
tageously introduced into Collegiate, Grrammar, and 
Middle-Class Schools; into Government Training 
Colleges ; and wherever the study of the English 
Language forms an essential element in the educa- 
tion of youth. 

Grreat pains have been taken to make the work a 
thoroughly practical handbook ; and the student, it 
is hoped, will find in the Notes appended to each 
page, and in the Glossary, all the information re- 
quired for a complete understanding of the poem. 

The old spelling has been retained ; but a little 
pains will soon enable the student to master, not 
only the orthography, but also the language and the 
metre of the poet. 

The chapters, therefore, which treat of the Gram- 
matical Forms and the Versification of Chaucer, 
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LIFE OF CHAUCER. 



*Ot ' 



The birth, the birthplace, the parentage, and the education 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, venerated as the fkther of English 
poetrj, are all involved in obscurity ; but it is supposed 
that he was bom in London,* in 1328, in the second year 
of the reign of Edward III. With respect to his parentage, 
Leland asserts that he was of a noble family ; Pitts states 
that he was the son of a knight ; Hearne says that his 
father was a merchant ; and Speght, that he was a vintner. 
It is evident, however, from the education Chaucer re- 
ceived, and from the important positions he filled, that his 
parents were wealthy and respectable. He was educated 
at Cambridge and at Oxford, and, as some say, at Paris ; 
and studied the law in the Inner Temple. 

The first authentic notice of Chaucer occurs in 1359, 
when it appears that he served xmder Edward III. in his 
expedition against France, on which occasion he was taken 
prisoner. In 1367 he was made one of the valets of the 

* A passage in the ' Testament of Lore ' is supposed to determine 
the city of London as Chaucer^s birthplace, but it has been satis- 
factorily proved that Chaucer did not write this poem. Taylor, the 
Water Poet, says that Chaucer was bom in the town of Woodstock. 
' The toune,' he says, ' is a pretty market-toune, chiefly famous for 
the breeding of the famous Jeffirey Chaucer, the most ancient arch- 
poet of England.' 

B 



2 LIFE OP CHAUCER. 

king*s chamber, and the king also granted him an annuity 
of twenty marks for life, or until he should be otherwise 
provided for. In the same year, he is supposed to have 
married Philippa Hoet, the sister of Katherine Swynford, 
afterwards the wife of the famous John of Gaunt — ^an 
alliance which brought Chaucer not only into intimate 
relations with the Duke, but also many substantial gifts. 

In 1372 he was appointed by Edward HI. upon a com- 
mission, with other persons, to treat with the republic of 
Genoa, for the purpose of choosing some port in England 
where the Genoese might form a commercial establishment. 
It is supposed that Chaucer performed the duties that had 
been entrusted to him to the entire satisfaction of the 
king, as he soon afterwards received several marks of the 
monarch's iavour. 

During his journey to Italy (1372-3) Chaucer probably 
saw and conversed with the poet Petrarch, at Padua. The 
fact of the visit is, however, doubted by some of Chaucer's 
biographers. 

In the year 1374 he was appointed comptroller of the 
customs in the port of London; and in 1377 he was 
employed in an embassy to negotiate a marriage between 
Kichard, Prince of Wales, and Mary, daughter of the King 
of France, but the mission terminated only in obtaining a 
prolongation of a truce between the two countries. 

In 1386 he was elected a knight of the shire for Kent in 
the Parliament that met at Westminster ; and in the same 
year he was dismissed from his ofEces. In 1387 he suf- 
fered a severe domestic misfortune by the death of bis 
wife ; and in 1388 he appears to have been in difficulties, 
as he assigned to John Scalby two of the pensions that had 
been granted him. 

The ministerial changes that took place in the year 1389, 
by the dismissal of Thomas of Woodstock, of Walaingham, 
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and others, brought Chaucer's friends into power, and he 
received from them the appointment of Clerk of the King's 
Works at the Palace of Westminster, the Tower of London, 
&c. In this capacity he had to superintend the repairs of 
St. George's Chapel, at Windsor, in 1390. 

Chaucer was in gireat pecuniary distress in the latter 
years of his life ; * but the close of his career was brightened 
by the bounty of his Sovereign, and his was not one of the 
many disgraceful instances in which Genius has been suf- 
fered to expire in penury and distress.' * 

Chaucer died on October 25, 1400, at the age of seventy- 
two, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. ' His tomb,' says 
Mr. Keed, ' was in the city of his birth, in that consecrated 
receptacle of the dead where, in honour of him — ^the father 
of English poetry — ^have since been gathered, in the Poets' 
Comer of the Abbey, the remains and monuments of the 
bards of England.' * He lies buried,' says Fuller, * in the 
south aisle of St. Peter's, Westminster, and since hath got the 
company of Spenser and Drayton — a pair of royal poets, 
enough almost to make passengers' feet move> metrically 
who go over the place where so much poetical dust is 
interred.' 

Chaucer had two sons — Thomas, who became Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and Lewis, for whom he wrote the 
Treatise upon the Astrolabe ; but every trace of the latter 
has hitherto escaped the researches of enquirers. 

In a notice in the * Athenaeum' of Mr. Ten Brink's 
* History of Chaucei-'s Development, and the Chronology of 
his Writings,' the reviewer thus sums up the results of the 
author's studies of Chaucer : * He divides Chaucer's poetic 
life into three periods, of which the first ranges from 1366 
to 1372-3, the time of the poef s Italian travels ; the second 

* Sir Harris Nicolas. 

B2 



4 LIFE OF CHAUCER. 

from 1373 to 1384 ; the third from 1385 to 1400, the year 
of the poet's death. To the first period, that of French 
influence, belong the translation of the ''Roman de la 
Rose " and " The Boke of the Duchesse." To the second 
period, that of Italian influence — to which Ten Brink 
wisely attributes far more power than the French, that 
Sandras vainly fancies was Chaucer's guide through life — 
belong the " Life of St. Cecile " (1373), the " Assemble of 
Foules," and " Palamon and'Arcite ; " also the translation 
of "Boethius de Consolatione " and "Troylus and Cry- 
seyde," and the " House of Fame " (1384). To the third, 
the independent and most powerflil period, belong the 
" Complaynt of Mars and Venus," the " Legend of Good 
Women," the " Astrolabie," " Anelida and Arcite," " Can- 
terbury Tales," and certain small poems.' 

When speaking of Chaucer's poetry, Mr. Reed says:* 
' He brought the English muse from cloistered seclusion 
forth into the light of open day, and, no longer enveloping 
her in the veil of antiquity, he displayed her in the native 
freshness of her youth. In these respects the contrast 
between Chaucer and his most eminent contemporary, the 
poet Gower, is strongly marked. The chief production of 
Gower, bearing the Latin title, "Confessio Amantis," is 
a voluminous didactic poem, composed of the extinct 
mythology of ancient paganism, quaintly intermingled with 
narratives from the Hebrew scriptures and the legends of 
Greek and Roman story, the adventures of Jupiter and 
Hercules, of Gideon and Job, of Medea and Lucretia. It 
consequently bears, apart from its language, the stamp of 
ho particular time or country, and might as appropriately 
have belonged to any other century as to its own. 

* But not so with Chaucer, whose poetry, while true to 

* ' Lectures on the British Poets.' 
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nature, and therefore to all ages and climes, shows the 
impress of England and the fourteenth century. With his 
bodily vision, and with that spiritual eyesight — the imagina- 
tion — ^he looked upon the world in which he lived and on 
the men in whose thronged company he moved ; and hence 

' Old England's fathers lire in Chaucer's lay 
As if they ne'er had died. He grouped and drew 
Their likeness with a spirit of life so gay 
That still they live and breathe, in Fancy's view, 
Fresh beings fraught with Time's imperishable hue.' 



BEUABKS OF TABIOUS AOTHOES 



REMARKS OF VARIOUS AUTHORS ON 
CHAUCER'S POETRY. 

1. ' It was not until his green old age that Chaucer put 
forth, in the " Canterbury Tales," the full variety of his 
genius, and the pathos and romance, as well as the playful- 
ness, of fiction. In the serious part of those tales he is, in 
general, more deeply indebted to preceding materials than 
in the comic stories, which he raised upon slight hints to 
the air and spirit of originals. The design of the whole 
work is after Boccaccio's " Decamerone," but exceedingly 
improved. The Italian novelist's ladies and gentlemen, 
who have retired ftom the city of Florence on account of 
the plague, and who agree to pass their time in telling 
stories, have neither interest nor variety in their individual 
characters ; the time assigned to their congress is arbitrary, 
and it evidently breaks up because the author's stores are 
exhausted. Chaucer's design, on the other hand, though it 
is left unfinished, has definite boundaries and incidents to 
keep alive our curiosity, independent of the tales them- 
selves. At the same time, while the action of the poem is 
an event too simple to divert the attention altogether from 
the pilgrims' stories, the pilgrimage itself is an occasion 
sufiSciently important to draw together almost all the 
varieties of existing society, from the knight to the artisan, 
who, agreeably to the old simple manners, assemble in the 
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fsanie room of the hostellerie. The enumeration of those 
characters in the Prologue forms a scene, HtU, williout con- 
fusion ; and the object of their journey gives a fortuitous 
air to the grouping of individuals who collectively repre- 
sent the age and state of society in which they live, tt 
may be added, that, if any age or state of society be more 
&vourable than another to the uses of the poet, that in 
which Chaucer lived must have been peculiarly picturesque 
— ^an age in which the differences of rank and profession 
were so toongly distinguished, and in which the broken 
masses of society gave out their deepest shadows and 
strongest colouring by the morning light of civilisation. 
An unobtrusive but sufficient contrast is supported between 
the characters, as between the demure Prioress and»4he 
genial Wi^e of Bath, the rude and boisterous Miller and 
the polished Knight, &c. <&c. Although the object of the 
journey is religious, it casts no gloom over the meeting ; 
and we know that our Catholic ancestors are justly repre- 
sented in a state of high good-humour on the road to such 
solemnities. 

* The sociality of the pilgrims is, on the whole, agreeably 
sustained ; but in a journey of thirty persons, it would not 
have been adhering to probability to have made the har<- 
mony quite uninterrupted. Accordingly, the bad humour 
which breaks out between the lean Friar and the cherub- 
faced Sompnotu*, while it accords with the hostility known 
to have subsisted between those two professions, gives a 
diverting zest to the satirical stories which the hypocrite 
and the libertine level at each other. 

* Chaucer's forte is description ; much of his moral re- 
flection is superfluous— none of his characteristic painting. 
His men and women are not mere ladies and gentlemen, 
like those who furnish apologies for Boccaccio's stories. 
They rise before us minutely traced, profusely varied, and 
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fitrongly discriminated. Their features and casual manners 
seem to have an amusing congruity with their moral cha- 
racters. He notices minute circumstances as if by chance ; 
but every touch has its effect to our conception so dis> 
tinctly, that we seem to live and travel with his personages 
throughout the journey. 

' What an intimate scene of English life in the fourteenth 
century do we enjoy in those tales, beyond what history 
displays by glimpses through the stormy atmosphere of her 
scenes, or the antiquary can discover by the cold light of 
his researches I Our ancestors are restored to us, not as 
phantoms irom the field of battle or the scaffold, but in 
the full enjoyment of their social existence. After four 
hundred years have closed over the mirthful j^tures which 
formed the living originals of the poet^s descriptions, his 
pages impress the fancy with the momentary credence that 
they are still alive, as if Time had rebuilt his ruins, and 
were reacting the lost scenes of existence.' Campbell. 

2. 'English literature must therefore be considered as 
commencing with the writings of Wycliffe, Gower, and 
Chaucer.* The advance of Wycliffe upon Langland is 
chiefly grammatical, not lexical ; at least, the difference in 
the proportion of foreign words used by them respectively 
is inconsiderable. The influence of continental secular 
literature, as distinguished from the style and diction of 
theological compositions, is hardly traceable in Wycliffe, 
but very conspicuous in his poetical contemporaries. The 
crown of England, in the best days of Edward III., num- 
bered perhaps as many French as British subjects, and its 
continental territory, where French only was native, was 

* Wycliffe died in 1384 ; Gower in 1402; Chaucer in 1400. Lang- 
land, the anthor of the ' Vision of Piers Ploughman,* lived in the 
reigns oi Edwaid IIL and Richard 11. 
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ON Chaucer's poetry. 9 

scarcely less extensive than its English soil. The two 
languages had existed in England side by side for three 
whole centuries, and the Norman dialect was the favourite 
speech of court and aristocratic life. That Chaucer, himself 
a courtier, should have imbibed a large infusion of the 
French element, was natural; and copying, too, from 
foreign models, and translating from foreign authors, it 
was inevitable that his diction should exhibit traces of 
French influence. Chaucer accordingly used a number of 
French and Gallicized Latin words not foimd in other 
English writers of his time, and there is no doubt that 
many of them have been retained, in place of equally ap- 
propriate and expressive Saxon terms, upon his authority. 
So far, therefore^ the charge oflen preferred against him of 
having alloyed the language by the introduction of French 
words and idioms, though by no means true in its whole 
extent, is not absolutely without foundation ; but at the 
same time his syntax remained substantially and essentially 
Saxon, and a comparison of his poems with those of other 
writers of the period will show that the poetic dialect of 
our speech, its flexibility, compass, and variety of expres- 
sion, were developed by him to such an extraordinary 
degree, that there are few instances in the history of 
literature where a single writer has exerted so great and, 
in one direction at least, so beneficial an influence on the 
language of his time as Chaucer. Langland, Gower, 
Chaucer, and Wycliffe belong chronologically to the same 
period ; but the secular poets and the religious reformers 
moved in different spheres, addressed themselves to dif- 
ferent audiences, and the vocabulary and style of each is 
modified by the circumstances under which he wrote and 
the subject on which he was employed. Gower and 
Chaucer, writing for ladies and cavaliers, used the phrase- 
ology most likely to be intelligible and acceptable to 

b3 



10 REMARKS OF VARIOUS AUTHORS 

courtiers, while Wycliflfe and the author of the " Plough- 
man " were aiming to bring before the popular mind the 
Word of God and the abuses of the Church. The vocabu- 
lary of the Reformers, both in prose and verse, is drawn 
almost wholly from homely Anglo-Saxon and the habitual 
language of religious life, while the lays of Gower and 
Chaucer are more freely decorated with the flowers of an 
exotic and artificial phraseology. Wycliffe and his as- 
sociates, in their biblical translations, use very few foreign 
words not transplanted directly from the Latin Vulgate, 
but in their own original writings they employ as large a 
proportion of Romance vocables as occurs in those of 
Chaucer's works where they are most numerous. In the 
" Squire's Tale " nine per cent, of the words are of Con- 
tinental origin ; in the " Nonnes Prestes Tale " the pro- 
portion fells to seven ; while in the prose " Persones Tale," 
a religious homily, it rises to eleven. The diction ot 
Chaucer in the " Persones Tale " does not differ very 
essentially from that of other religious writers of the same 
period, and it is by no means the proportion of foreign 
words which distinguishes his poems from the common 
literary dialect of the times. It is the selection of his 
vocabulary and the structure of his periods that mark his 
style as his own ; and it is a curious fact, that, of the small 
nimiber of foreign words employed by him and by Gower, 
a large share were in a manner forced upon them by the 
necessities of rhyme ; for while not less than ninety parts 
in a hundred of their vocabularies are pure Anglo-Saxon, 
more than one-fourtii of the terminal words of their verses 
are Latin or French.' 

Marsh's * Lectures on the English Language.^ 

3. ' It is in Chaucer we touch the true height, and look 
abroad into the kingdoms and glories of our poetical litera- 
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ture ; it is with Chaucer that we begin our *^ Books of the 
Poets," our collections and selections, our pride of place 
and name. And the genius of the poet shares the charac- 
ter of his position. He was made for an early poet, and 
^' the metaphors of dawn and spring doubly become him. 

A morning star, a lark's exaltation, cannot usher in a glory 
better. The " cheerful morning fece," " the breezy call 
of incense-breathing morn," you recognise in his counte- 
nance and voice : it is a voice full of promise and prophecy. 
He is the good omen of our poetry, the " good bird," ac- 
cording to the Romans, *'the best good angel of the 
spring," the nightingale, according to his own creed of 
good luck, heard before the cuckoo. 

Up rose the sonne, and up rose Emilie. 

• 

And up rose her poet, the first of a line of kings, conscious 
of foturity in his smile. He is a king and inherits the 
earth, and expands his great soul smilingly to embrace his 
great heritage. Nothing is too high for him to touch with 
a thought, nothing too low to dower with an affection. 
As a complete creature cognate of life and death, he cries 
upon God; as a sympathetic creature, he singles out a 
daisy from the universe, to He down by half a summer's 
day and bless it for fellowship. His senses are open and 
delicate, like a young child's; his sensibilities capacious 
of snpersensuous relations, like *an experienced thinker's. 
Child-like, too, his tears and smiles lie at llie edge of his 
eyes, and he is one proof more among the many, that the 
deepest pathos and the quickest gaieties hide together in 
the same nature. He is too wakeful and curious to lose 
the stirring of a leaf, yet not too wide awake to see visions 
of green and white ladies between the branches ; and a fair 
house of fame and a noble court of love are built and 
holden in the winking of his eyelash. And because his 
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imagination is neither too '^ high fantastical " to refuse 
proudly the grayitation of the earth, nor too ^' light of 
love " to lose it carelessly, he can create as well as dream, 
and work with clay as well as cloud ; and when his men 
and women stand close by the actual ones, your stop-watch 
shall reckon no difference in the beating of their hearts. 
He knew the secret of nature and art — that truth is beauty 
•—and saying, '' I will make ' A Wife of Balli * as well as 
Emilie, and you shall remember her as long," we do re- 
member her as long. And he sent us a train of pilgrims, 
each with a distinct individuality apart from the pilgrim- 
age, all the way from Southwark and the Tabard Inn to 
Canterbury and Becket*s shrine ; and their laughter comes 
never to an end, and their talk goes on with the stars ; 
and all the railroads which jnay intersect the spoilt earth 
for ever cannot hush the '^ tramp, tramp " of their horses' 
feet* Mrs, Browning. 

4. ' Chaucer's poetry resembles the root just springing 
from the ground, rather than the full-blown flower. His 
muse is no '^ babbling gossip of the air," fluent and redun- 
dant ; but, like a stammerer or dumb person that has just 
found the use of speech, crowds many things together with 
eager haste, with anxious pauses and fond repetitions to 
prevent mistakes. His words point as an index to the 
objects, like the eye or the finger. There were none of 
the commonplaces of diction in our author's time; no 
reflected lights of fancy, no borrowed roseate tints. He 
was obliged to inspect things for himself; to look narrowly, 
and almost to handle the object, as in the obscurity of 
morning we partly see and partly grope our way ; so that 
his descriptions have a sort of tangible character belonging 
to them, and produce the effect of sculpture on the mind. 
Chaucer had an equal eye for truth of nature and discri- 
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mination of character, and his interest in what he saw gave 
new distinctness and farce to his power of observation. The 
picturesque and dramatic are in him closely blended together, 
and hardly distinguishable, for he principally describes 
external appearances as indicating character, as symbols of 
internal sentiment. There is a meaning in what he sees, 
and it is this which catches his eye by sympathy. Thus, 
the costume and dress of the Canterbury Pilgrims — of the 
knight, the squire, the Oxford scholar, and the gap-toothed 
wife of Bath, and the rest, speak for themselves. The ser- 
jeant-at-law is the same identical individual as Lawyer 
Bowling in " Tom Jones," who wished to divide himself 
into a hundred pieces, to be in a hundred places at once. 

' No wher so besy a man as he there n'as 
And yet he seemed besier than he was. 

The frankelein, ** in whose mouth it snewed of mete and 
drink ; " the shipman, " who rode upon a roimcie as he 
couth ; " the doctor of phisike, " whose studie was but 
little of the Bible ; " the wif of Bath, the poure person of 
a town, " whose parish was wide, and houses fer asunder ; " 
the miller and the reeve, " a slender, colerike man," are all 
of the same stamp.* William Hazlitt. 
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CHAUCER'S GRAMMATICAL FORMS.* 

NOUNS. 

1. The Nominative Plural is formed for the most part in 

es ; occasionally in us or is, a dialectic variety. 

Ex. Croppes, crops; robes, robes; IcnohbeSy pim- 
ples; houndeSy hounds; lokkes, locks (of 
hair). 

Sometimes the letter a only is added, especially to nouns 
terminating in a liquid or in t, 

Ex. NadounSy pilgryms, hargayns, sesouns. 

2. The following words have -en, -n, derived from the 

Saxon plural in -an of the first Declension : — 

Ex. Assen, asses ; eyen, eyes ; hosen, hose ; oxen, 
scJioon, shoes. 

3. The following have -n, by imitation, being of various 

declensions in Saxon : — 

Ex. Bretheren, children, sistren, &c. 

4. The following have no termination in the plural — viz. 

deer, folk, hora, sheep ; yer, year ; swin, swine. 

5. The plurals formed by change of vowel are the same in 

Chaucer as in English ; as, feet, teeth, men, gees. 

6. The following plurals of French words are remarkable 

— viz. caas, cases (of law); paas, steps. 

* From Professor F. J. Child's 'Obserrations on the Language of 
Chaucer and Gower.* 
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7. The Genitive Plural is mucli the same as in English, 

saving, of course, the use of es* instead of a. 

Ex. Foxes tailes ; seintes ly ves=saints* lives ; mennes 
wittes=men*s wits. 

8. The Genitive Singular ends in es; as, lordes werre 

= lord's war; schires ende = shire's end; Cristes lore 
= Christ's doctrine. 

9. The following have, at least sometimes, no termina- 

tion: — 

Ex, His lady grace=his lady's grace; oure ladif 
veyl=our lady's veil; myn herte blood = 
my heart's blood. 

10. The Dative Case singular ends occasionally in ^ ; f as, 
roote, root ; heethe, heath ; holtey a wood. 



ADJECTIVES. 

1. Adjectives which end in e in, Saxon end in e in Chaucer; 

as swete, sweet ; trewe, true ; thikke, thick ; narwey 
narrow. 

2. The definite form of monosyllabic adjectives, including 

participles and adjective pronouns (that is, the ad- 
jective when preceded by the definite article, by any 
other demonstrative, or by a possessive pronoun) ends 
m e. 

Ex. The yonge sonne=the yoimg sun ; his halje 
cours=his half course; this tike monk= 
this same monk. 

* The letters es form a distinct syllable. 
+ The letter e means an e pronouncecL 
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8. Adjectiyea occurring in forms of address take e ; as, 
O, yonge Hughe; O, atronge God. 

4. The definite form of adjectives of more than one syllable 

has not generally the final e. There are, however, 
exceptions to this rule ; as, the highe God ,* his highe 
worthinesse ; the semlieste man. 

5. The comparative degree of the adjective is generally 

formed, as in Modern English, in er (Saxon re). 

Ex. (?r««er, greater; lenger, longer 

6. There are some adjectives, however, that have their 

comparative in re; as, ferre^ &rther; nerrCj nearer; 
derre, dearer ; sarre, sorer. 

7. The superlative degree ends in este; as, the beste beg- 

gere=the best beggar. 

8. The plural of monosyllabic adjectives ends in e; as, 

smale fbwles= small fowls; schowres swoote^sssweet 
showers; straunge strondes= foreign strands; feme 
halwes=distant saints or shrines. 

9. The adjective 5e<=better, is a contracted form of 

betere or bettre; as, ^bet than a lazer'=fteW€r than a 
leper. The Anglo-Saxon adjective was compared 
thus : godf well ; betere (bet), better ; betest, betsty 
best. 

Mo, or moo, is also a contracted form, and means more. 
The Anglo-Saxon adjective was compared thus: 
micel, mickle or great; m4re (md), greater, more; 
m^aest, most. 

10. Of the genitive plural of adjectives there remains a 

trace in the word all; as, here aller cappe=the cap 
of them all ; altker best=best of all. 
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PRRflONAL PRONOUNS, 


&c. 


1. Of the first person : — 






Smgtdar, 




Plural. 


Nom. I, Ic 




We 


(ren. Min (myn), ml (my) 


Our, cure 


Dat. Me 




Us 


Ace. Me 




Us. 


2. Of the second person : — 






Nom. Thou, thow 




Ye 


Gen. Thin (thyn), thi (thy) 


Your, youre 


Dat. The, thee 




Yow 


Ace. The, thee 


1 


Yow. 


8. Of the third person :— 






Maso, Fern, 


Neut. 


Plural, 


Nom. He She 


Hit, it 


Thei, they 


Gen. His Hire, hir 


His 


Here (her, hir) 


Dat. Him J Hir, hire 1 
Ace. Him \ here j 


Hit, it 


Hem 


Hit, it 


Hem. 



' The primitive pronouns retained one oblique case in 
each number ; as, Ic, or /, We ; (Obi.) Me ; Us ; 
—Th<m ; Ye ; (Obi.) Thee ; You .-—He, She ; Hi, 
or They ; (Obi.) Htm, Hire ; Hem, or Them,* 

4. The following are ihe combinations of the personal pro- 

nouns with self in Chaucer : — Myself, myselve, my- 
selven; thyselven; himself, himselve, himselven; hir- 
self J hirselve, hirselven; youreself, youreselve, youre- 
selven ; A6m«e(/==themselyes, hemselven, 

5. The independent forms of the pronoims, such as min 

(pi. mtne); thin (pi. thine)*, oure, oures ; youre, 
youres ; hire, heres, hers ; and here, heres, theirs, are 
obtained from the genitiye cases of the Anglo-Saxon 
personal pronouns. Thus : — 
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M.F.N. 


Mtuo, 


F&ntt 


Nmt. 


Nom. Sing. 


Gen. 


Gen. 


Gen. 


min 


min-es 


mih-re 


min-es 


thin 


thin-es 


thin-re 


thin-es 


lire 


ur-ea 


ure 


ur-es 


eower 


eow-res 


eow-re 


eow-res 



6. The Demonstrative Pronoun this has for its plural thiaey 

thes, these. 

Ex. Thise reliques=^A6^6 relics. 

The Anglo-Saxon thds and thdes have become, in 
Modem English, those and these. 

7. The Relajdve Pronoun that is often joined to a personal 

pronoun, as in the following example, where that he 
=who : — 
' A knight there was, and that a worthy man 
That from the tyme that he first began 
To ryden out, he loved chyvalrye.' 

(Prol. 11. 43-45.) 

The order is — ^A knight there was, and that a brave 
man, who {that he) loved chivalry from the time, &c. 



VERBS. 

1 . Present Indicative. The first person Angular of the 

present indicative ends in ^; as, / tove ; I telle. 

2. The second person of the present indicative ends in -at, 

as in Modem English ; as, thou lovest. 

3. The third person ends generally in -eth, -th, occasion- 

ally in -es; as, that telleth; he standeth; he maJcth ; 
he spekth. 

4. But Saxon verbs which have t or d for the last con- 
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sonant of the root, and one or two which have Sj form 
the third person singular in ^ as in Saxon ; as, sit=: 
sitteth, sits; «;n^=swriteth, writes; stantj 8t(mt=. 
stands; r^^:=rides. 

5. Past^ or Imperfect Indicative. The past, or imperfect, 

of regular verbs * is often formed by adding -ede, -de^ 
or te to the root, with occasional change of vowel, as 
in Saxon ; as, he hroughte ; I lovede. The e is, how- 
ever, often dropped ; as, I loved ; he wayted ; he 
loved, 

6. The plural of the past, or imperfect, indicative of ir- 

regular verbs ends in -ew, or in -e, or has no termina- 
tion ; as, they weren ; we dronken ; they schulde. 

7. Subjunctive. The singular of the subjunctive, both 

present and past, uniformly ends in e through all the 
persons. The plural of the subjunctive is in -en, -e. 

8. Imperative. The second person singular of simple or 

regular verbs ends in -e ; as, telle thou. The plural 
terminates usually in -eth, but the -th is sometimes 
dropped. 

Ex. Smyteih of=smite off; now kerkeneth^now 
hearken ; draweth cut = draw (ye) lots. 

9. Infinitive. The infinitive ends in -ew, often shortened 

to -e ; as, speken, speke^ to speak ; wepen, wepe^ to 
weep; seeken, seke, to seek; sleen, alee, to slay; 
plet/en, pleye, to play ; schorte, to shorten. 

10. Participles. The present participle terminates for the 

most part in ^yng (Anglo-Saxon -ende) ; as wepyng, 

* Eegular Verbs, or Verbs of the Weak ConjugatioHi form their 
past tense by adding ede, or de, &c., to the verbal root. Verbs of 
the Strong Conjugation form their past tense by simply changing or 
modifying the root vowel of the verb. 
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rendyng, A few cases occur, however, of the parti- 
ciple ending in -inge ; as, writinge. 
The past participle of irregular or strong verbs ends in 
-en or -c ; as^ riden, holpen, wonne, 

11. The prefix -y, or -t, frequently occurs before the past 
participle ; as, y-clad, clothed ; i-caught, caught. 

Conjugation of the Regular Verby To Love. 
Indicative Mood. 

PbESBNT TElfSB. 

Singtdar, Plwral, 

1. I lov-e We lov-en, lov-e 

2. Thou lov-est Ye lov-en, lov- e 

3. He lov-eth They lov-en, love. 

Past Tense. 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I lov-ede We lov-eden, lov-ede 

2. Thou lov-edst Ye lov-eden, lov-ede 

8. He lov-ede They lov-eden, lov-ede. 

Compare the above with the Anglo-Saxon verb — 

I/ufiaUj to love. 

Pbbsbnt Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1, Ic luf-ige We luf-iath 

2. Thu luf-ast Ge luf-iath 
8. Heluf-ath Hi luf-iath. 

Past Tense. 
Singtdar, Plural. 

1, Ic luf-ode We luf-odon 

2. Thu luf-odest Ge luf-odon 
8. He luf-ode Hi luf-odon. 
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Mr. Tyin/rhitt has the following remarks on the verb :— 
' The Verbs at the time of which we are treating, were 
very nearly reduced to the simple state in which they are at 
present. They had four Modes, as now — ^the Indicative, 
the Imperative, the Subjunctive, and the Infinitive ; and 
only two expressions of Time— the Present and the Past. 
All the other varieties of Mode and Time were expressed 
by Auxiliary Verbs. 

* In the inflexions of their Verbs, they differed very 
little from us in the singular number : / love, thou lovest, 
he loveth ; but in the plural they were not agreed among 
themselves ; some adhering to the old Saxon form : We 
loveth, ye loveth, they loveth ; and others adopting, what 
seems to have been, the Teutonic : We loven^ ye loven, they 
loven. In the plural of the Past Tense the latter form 
prevailed imiversally : / hved, thou hvedestj he loved / We 
loveden, ye loveden, they loveden. 

The second person plural in the Imperative Mode 
r^nlarly terminated in 'eth ; as, loveth ye ; though the 
final consonants, according to the genius of the language, 
were firequently omitted, especially in verse. 

The Saxon termination of the Infinitive in an had been 
long changed into en; to loven, to liven, &c., and they 
were beginning to drop the n ; to love, to live. 

The Participle of the Present Time began to be gene- 
rally terminated in -ing ; as, loving ; though the old form, 
which terminated in evide, or ande, was still in use ; as, 
lovende, or lovande. The Participle of the Past Time 
continued to be formed, as the Past Time itself was, in ed ; 
as, loved; or in some contraction of ed,* except among 
Irr^ular Verbs, where for the most part it terminated in 
en; as, hounden, founden. 

♦ Ex. Coste for eosted, by throwing away the d; spredde for 
spreded, by transposing the d. 
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* The greatest part of the Auxiliary Verbs were only in 
use in the Present and Past Tenses of their Indicative and 
SubjunctiYe Modes. They were inflected in those Tenses 
like other verbs, and were prefixed to the Infinitive Mode 
of the Verb to which they were Auxiliary. I shall loven ; 
I will, or woll, loven; I can loven, &c. We shullen 
loven; We willen, or wollen^ loven, &c. In the Past 
Tense, I shulde loven ; I wolde loven ; I mighte, or motighte^ 
loven ; I coude loven. We shulden, we wolden, we 
mighteuj we couden loven, &c. 

'The Auxiliary To haven was a complete verb, and, 
being prefixed to the Participle of the Past Time, was 
used to express the Preterperfect and Preterpluperfect 
Tenses. I have loved, thou havest, or host, loved, he havethj 
or hathy loved ; we haven, or han, loved, &c. I hadde loved, 
thou haddest loved, he hadde loved ; we, ye, they hodden 
loved. 

' The Auxiliary To hen (to be) was also a complete verb, 
and, being prefixed to the Participle of the Past Time, 
with the help of other Auxiliary Verbs, supplied the place 
of the whole Passive Voice, for which the Saxon language 
had no other form of expression. I am, thou art, he is 
loved ; we, ye, they aren, or hen loved. I was, thou 
wast, he was loved ; we, ye, they weren loved.' 



PARTICLES; OR ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS, AND 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

1. Anglo-Saxon adverbs have commonly in the positive - 
degree the termination -6, and this termination is pre- 
served in Chaucer's writings. 

Ex, Brighte, brightly ; dene, cleanly ; faire, fairly ; 
deepe, deeply, &c. 
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2. The following adverbs have an internal e which is not 

found in Anglo-Saxon ; viz., boldeli/, trew'ely, softely^ 
semely, rudely^ &c. 

3. The following Particles, of various terminations in Saxon, 

have e more or less irequentlj in Chaucer. 

Ex, Aboven, above ; abouten, aboute ; asondre, 
(zsonder; withouten, withoute; byfom, by- 
fore; betwixe; evere; eke; soone; ojte; by- 
cause ; thanne ; ther there^ &c. 

4. Particles in -es; as, ones^ once; whennes, whence, 

thence, hence ; amongeSj amongst ; sithes^ since, after- 
wards ; whiles, whilst ; elles, else ; thries^ thrice ; 
amyddes, amidst, &c. 
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VERSIFICATION. 

1. Poetry is distinguiahed from prose, in form, by being 

arranged in verses or lines, which are measured by a 
certain nmnber of poetic feety or of accented and un- 
accented syllables, succeeding each other in a given 
order. When the lines are arranged in couplets, or 
according to some other combination, with words cor- 
responding in sound at the end of them, the poetry is 
called rhyme ; but otherwise, blank verse. 

2. A foot consists of a certain number of syllables (not 

necessarily all in the same word), of which one only is 

accented. 
A line is one foot or more than one. 
The quantity of each word depends on its accent, and 

the number of accents determines the number of feet 

in a line or verse. 
In words of more than one syllable, all accented syllables 

are long, and all unaccented syllables are short. 

3. The principal poetic feet used in English verse are the 

lawhus, the Trochee, the Anapest, and the Dactyl. 
The Iambus consists of two syllables, the first short ot 
unaccented, the second long or accented. It is marked 

thus : (^ y) ; as behold, expire, assumes. 
The Trochee (£ J) consists of two syllables, the first long 
and the second short, or the first accented and the 

second unaccented ; as, turning, victor. 
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The Anapest (^^1) and the Dactyl {J^J) have each 
three syllables ; in the Anapest^ the accent is on the 
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third syllable, as misimprove ; in the Dactyl^ it is on 

the first, as dissipate, 

4. Different metres are adapted to different subjects and 

moods of mind, some being heavier and some lighter, 
some serious and some gay. Hence different subjects 
are treated in different metres, and in the same metre 
there is often an intermixture of different feet; but the 
prevailing foot gives its name to the verse. 

5. By far the largest proportion of our English poetry con- 

sists of Iambic measures ; and of our English Iambic 
poetry fer the largest proportion consists of verses 
containing each five measures ; in other words, verses 
containing ten syllables alternately weak and strong, 
commencing with a weak and ending with a strong 
syllable. This verse may be called Iambic pentameter 
— Iambic five-metre verse. It is often called heroic 
verse, because heroic or epic poetry is written in this 
verse. The following scale represents this species of 
verse as far as regards the measure or feet : 

V— |v/— jw— jv/— |s/— . 

Chaucer^s Versification, 

1. Chaucer's * Canterbury Tales' are written mainly in 
heroic verse. Each line, which consists of ten syllables, 
or of five Iambuses, may be divided and marked as in 
the annexed examples. 

1. With him | there rood | a gen|til Parjdoner 

Of Roun|cival | his frend | and his | comper (lines 669, 
670). 

c 
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2. But of I his craft | fro Ber|wyk un|to Ware 
Ne was | ther such | anothjer Par|doner (lines 692, 693). 

3. Sire Enigbt | quodi he | my mais|teT and | mj lord 

Now draw|eth cut | for that | is myn | acord (lines 837, 
838). 

4. And with | that word | we rijden forth | cure waye 
And he | bigan | with right | a merjie cheer | 

His tale I anon | and seidej in this | manere (lines 857--859). 

2. Sometimes the line consists of nine syllables, the first 

foot being a single accented syllable ; as — 

In I a gowne | of fal|ding to | the knee (line 391). 

3. The line occasionally consists of eleven syllables ; as — 

1. A cook I thei hadjde with | hem for | the nones 

/ / • / • .. 

To boylje chyk|ne8 | and the | mar|y bones (lines 379, 

880). 

2. And ran | to Lon|done un|to seynt|e Poules 

To seekjen him | a chauntjene | for soules (lines 509, 
510). 

s. Him wolde | he snybjbe scharpjly for | the nones 

/ f f / / 

A betjtre preest 1 1 trowe | ther nojwher non is (lines 

523, 524). 

/ / / / / .. 

4. That streyt | was comjen from | the court | of Rome 

Full lowde I he sang | come hi|der loy|e to me (lines 
•871, 672). 
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Here it will be seen that the final e in Rome constitutes 

a light syllable in order to rhyme with to me, Ro in 

Rome, and to in to me, are, what may be termed, the 
fifth heavy syllables in each line. 

4. The following terminations, namely : es, in nouns and 

adverbs ; en, in the present and past tenses of plural 
verbs and verbs in the infinitive mood ; ed, in past 
participles ; and de and te, in the past tenses of verbs, 
form, for the most part, distinct syllables. The ter- 
mination ede is pronounced as if written ed. 

The terminations of words illustrative of the preceding 
remarks are printed in italics in the annexed ex- 
amples. 

1. In \y^\tes thri|es and | ay slayn | his foo (line 63). 

2. With lokl^es crulle | as they (were layde | in presse (line 

81). 

3. And wen|^e for | to doon | his piljgrimage (line 78). 

4. And which | they werjen and | of what | degre (line 40) 

5. To ry\den out | he lov|erf« chyv(alrye (line 45). 

6. Gattoth|ec? was | sche soth|ly for | to seye (line 468). 

7. And this | figure | he add|6C? yit | therto (line 499). 

8. Ne mak|6(Z him | a spic|e(f conjscience (line 526). 

9. Tukk^ef I he was | as is | a frere | aboute (line 621). 
10. He wol|c?e techjcn him | to have | non awe (line 654). 

5. Final c. Tyrwhitt has the following remarks respect- 

ing ^wa/ e: * Nothing will be found of such extensive 

c2 
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use for supplying the deficiencies of Chaucer^s metre 
as the pronunciation of e feminine ; and as that pro- 
nunciation has been for a long time totally antiquated, 
it may be proper here to suggest some reasons for 
believing (independently of any arguments to be drawn 
fix>m the practice of Chaucer himself) that Hie final e 
in our ancient language was very generally pronounced 
as the e feminine is at this day by the French.' On 
this point Professor Marsh says : ' In Chaucer's time 
the adjectives all, small, and the like, and the preterite 
of the strong verbs, had a form in e obscure, which 
served as a sign of the plural. The e final in these 
and other words was articulated as it now i&in French 
poetry, except before words beginning with a vowel or 
with hj and thus what we should write and pronounce, 
prosaically — 

' " And small fowls make melody 

That sleep all the night with open eye," 

becomes metrical as written by Chaucer, and pro- 
nounced by his contemporaries : — 

' '' And smale fowles maken melodie 

That slepen al the night with open yhe." ' 

6. Final e shows, among others, the following : (1) the 
plural forms and the vocative cases of adjectives; 
(2) the past participles of strong verbs; (3) the in- 
finitive moods of verbs ; (4) the sign of the dative case 
in nouns. Final e is however silent when it precedes 
a word beginning with a vowel, and also before some 
words beginning with the letter h. The following ex- 
amples will illustrate the use of e final in Chaucer's 
verse: — 
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1 . Whan that | Apiil|« with | his schow|res swoote (line 1). 

2. That from | the ty|me that | he first | bigan (line 44). 

3. This ilk|e wor|thi knight | hadde ben | also (line 64). 

4. But for I to tel|le you | of his | array (line 73). 

5. Wei cowde | he sitte | on hors | and fair|e ryde (line 94). 

6. This ilk|e monk | leet old|e thing|es pace 

And held | after | the new|e world | the space (lines 175, 
176. 

7. He was | the best|e begjgere in | his hous (line X52). 

8. Betwix|e Mid|delburgh | and Or|ewelle (line 277). 

9. Wei cowde | he dresse | his takjel yo|manly (line 106). 

10. Greet cheer |e made | oure host | us eve|richon 

And to I the sou|per sette | he us | anon (lines 747, 748). 

11. That on | a Son|day were | upon | hire heed (line 455). 

12. He cowd|e rost|e seth|e broille | and frie (line 383). 

13. Ful oft|e tyme | he hadde | the bord | bygonne (line 52). 

14. And evjeremore | he hadde | a soYe|reyn prys (line 67). 

N.B. (1) Final e is not soimded in the personal pro- 
nouns hire, here, oure, youre; and it is commonly 
elided before words beginning with a vowel or the 
letter h. (2) He hadde is generally pronounced like 
he had. 

Mr. EUis in his 'Early English Pronunciation,' thus 
writes of final e : ' Final imaccented e, when essential 
or inflectional, was regularly pronounced, except in 
the following cases : — 
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1. It was regularly elided* before a following vowel. 

2. It was r^ularlj elided before a following he^ his^ 

him, hir\ her\ hem, and occasionally before hadde, 
have, how, to which Prof. Child adds hath and 
"^^r=here, 

3. In the following words, e though generally written 

was never sounded, ^ir'=her, ^er'= their, {>wr'= 
our, yoMr*=your. 

4. Final e was frequently not sounded in hadd, wer', 

tM, mor', 

5. Occasionally, but rarely in comparison to the other 

cases of elision, essential or inflectional, e was 
elided to render the expression terser, or to assist 
the metre or rhyme, precisely as in modern Ger- 
man poetry, but not so frequently as in German. 
The oblique e and essential e were most fre- 
quently dropped, as is also the case in German ; 
the e of verbal inflection was seldom omitted.' 

7. The ^wa? c of primitive words, when retained in their 
derivatives, generally preserves its syllabic value — 
largely being pronounced larg-e-ly ; mekely, mek-e-li/ ; 
juggement, jugg-e-ment, &c ; as— 

1. Entunjed in I hire nose | ful sem|ely (line 123). 

2. Ful sem|ely ] after | hire mete | sche raught (line 136). 

3. Now for I to stand|en at | my juggjement (line 778). 
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4. We been | acord|ed to | his jugg|ement (line 818). 

5. But trewlely | to tell|en at|te laste (line 707). 

* By the elision of final e is meant its absolute suppression, as in 
German, Greek, and French. 
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8. Thejinal tion, usuallj npelled in Chaucer dan or cioun, 
which now makes but one syllable, being pronounced 
like the word shun, makes always two syllables in 
Ghaucer^s verse. The same remarks apply to ton, 
science, &c. 

1. To tel]|e yow | al the | condi|cioun (line 38). 

2. And 1 1 seide his | opin|ioun | was good (line 183). 

3. Ful sweetjely | herde he | confesjaioun 

And plesjaunt was | his ab|solu|cioun (lines 221, 222). 

4. Of his I complex|ioun | he was | sangwyn (line 333). 

5. Ne makjed him | a spic|ed con|science (line 526). 
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6. And al | was con|science | and ten|dre herte (line 150). 

7. By for|ward and | by comIposi|cioim (Kne 848). 

9. Chaucer generally accents the last syllable of the pre- 
sent participle, and of nouns ending in ifng ; as making 
for mdkyng, crying for crying ; and in French words 
he generally places the accent according to the French 
custom ; as hondur for honour ; vertue for vertue, &c. 
But he changes the accent whenever the metre requires 
it ; thus, we have verttie and v^tue, fortune and for" 
tune, &c. 

1. Me think |eth it | acordjant to | resoim (line 37). 

2. Curteys | he was | lowly | and ser|vy sable* 

And carf I byfbm | his folder at | the table* (lines 99, 100> 

3. And bajthed eve|ry veyne | in swich|licour 

Of which I vertue | engen|dred is'| the ilour (lines 3, 4). 
* These words are to be pronounced as if written bl. 
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4. Or swynkje with | his hand|es and | laboure (line 186). 
6. Sownynge | in mor|al ver|tu was | his speche (line 307). 

6. Of cloth I makyng | she had|de such | an haunt (line 

447). 

7. Of his I offiynge | and eek | of his | substaunce (line 

489). 

8. He was | a schQp|herde and | no n^erjcenarie (line 514). 

9. Was hol|ly in | this reev|es gov|ernynge (line 599). 

10. Upon I his arm j he bar | a gay | bracer (line 111). 

/ / / / / 

11. For trew|ely | comfort | ne merthe | is noon (line 773). 

10. The terminations «n, er, ethy &c., must occasionally be 
slurred over, or rapidly pronounced, as in the an- 
nexed examples. The final 6, y^ &c., are also slurred 
over when followed by a vowel or the letter h, 

1. But hood I for jol|lity | ne wered \ he noon (line 680). 

2. And won|derly | delyver | and gret | of strengthe (line 

84). 

. 3. And forth | we riden \ a lit|tel more | than |)aa« (line 825). 

4. He was | as fressh | as is | the moneth \ of May (line 92). 

5. His arjwes drowpjede nought | with fem\eres lowe (line 

107). 

6. Weren with | us eek | clothed in | oo lyv|ere 

Of a I solemp | ne and gret | frater|nite (lines 363, 364). 

7. As wel I in Cristen\dom as | in heth|ennesse (line 49). 

8. Cometh ner | quoth he | my la|dy pri|oresse (line 839). 
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9. A Cns\tofre on \ his brest | of sil|veT schene (line 115). 

10. For inan|y a man | so bard | is of | his herte (line 229). 

11. And which | of yow | that bere^A | him best | of alle 

(line 796). 

12. Al speke | he nevere * | so rudjelj | ne large (line 734). 

11. In the ^sllowing lines at his^^ai's, and Ine=In\ 

1. For him | waslev|er have | at Atsbed|desheed (line 293). 

2. I ne saugh | this jeer | so mer|y a comjpanje (line 764). 

Metrical Analysis of Lines 1 to 18. 

1. Whan that | April |le with | his showjres swoote 

The drought | of Marche | hath perjced to | the roote, 

\J ^ yj ^ Xy mm y^ — V^ — 

And ba|thed eve|ry veyne | in swich | liconr, 
Of which I yertue | engenjdred is | the flour ; 
Whan Zelphjrus | eek with | his swejte breeth 
Enspijred hath | in eye|rj holte | and heeth, 
The ten[dre crop|pes, and | the yonjge sonne 
Hath in | the Bam | his haljfe cours | i-ronne, 
And smajle fowjles majken mel|o-die 
That slejpen al | the night | with o|pen jhe ; 
So prijketh hem | nature | in here | corages 
Thanne lon|gen folk | to gon | on pil|grimages, 

* Never «=nc^er. 
c3 
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And paljmers for | to 8eek|en straun|ge strondea 

To fer|ne hal|wes kouthe | in son] dry londes, 

And spejcially | firom evelrj 8clu|res ende 

Of En Igelond | to Can|turbury | they wende, 

The ho|ly bli8s|ful mar|tir for | to seeke 

That hem | hath holpjen whan | that they | were seeke. 

Mr. Morris has the following remarks on Jinal e, in his 
edition of Chaucer, published in the Clarendon Press 
Series : — 

1. The final e in Aprille^ melodies is sounded; but is 

silent in Marche, veyne^ vertuCf nature ; because in 
these cases it is followed by a word commencing 
with a vowel or the letter A. 

2. The final e in swoote, smale, straunge^ feme, seeke, 

is sounded, as the sign of the plural number. 

3. The final e in roote is sounded, as the sign of the 

dative case. 

4. The final e in sweete, yonge, halfe, is sounded, as 

the sign of the definite form of the adjective. 

5. The final e in sonne, yhe, ende, is sounded, and 

represents the older Anglo-Saxon vowel-endings. 

6. The final e in ironne is sounded, as the sign of the 

past participle representing the fuUer form tron- 
nen, 

7. The final e in wende and were is sounded, and 

represents the fuller £>rm en of the past tense 
plural in wenden and weren. 

8. The final e in seeke is sounded, as the sign of the 

infinitive mood, representing the iuUer form to 
seeken. 
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Lines 19 to 42. 



2. Byfel | that in | that 8e|soun on | a day 
L.S«uthK«k-at|iheT;b|W-«.|Ii;y 
Eedy | to wen|den on | my pil|grimage 
To Canlturbury | with ful | devout | corage 
At night I was come | into | that hos|telrie 
Wei nyne | and twen|ty in | a comjpanie 
Of Bonjdry folk | by av|enture | i-falle 
In fel|awschipe | and pil|gryma were | thei alle 
That towjard Can|turbur|y wol|den ryde 
The cham|bres and | the sta|bles wer|en wyde 
And wel | we wer|en esjed atjte beste 
And 8chort|ly whan | the son|ne was | to reste 



So hadde 1 1 spok|en with | hem evejry chon 

That 1 1 was of | here fellawschipe | anon 

And mad|e forjward er|ly to | aryse 

To take | oure waye | ther ais 1 1 yow | devyse 

But naltheles | whiles 1 1 have tyme | and space 

Or that 1 1 fer|there in | this ta|le pace 

Me thinkjeth it | acordjant to | resoun 

To teljle yow | al the | condi|cioun 

Of eche | of hem | so as | it sem|ed me 

And which | they werjen and | of what | degre 
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And eek | in what | array | that they | were inne 
And at | a knight | than wol 1 1 first |bygynne 

Lines 43 to 50. 

3. A knight | ther was | and that | a worjthy man 
That from | the tym|e that | he first | began 
To ry|den out | he lov|ede chyv|alrye 
Trouthe and | honour | fredom | and cur|tesie 
Ful worjthi was | he in | his lord|es werre 
And there|to had | he rid|en no | man ferre 
As wel I in Cristen *|dom as | in he|thennesse 
And eYJere hon|oured for | his worfthinesse. 

Lines 61 to 66. 

4. At mor|tal batjailles hadde | he ben | fifltene 
And foughtjen for | our feith | at Tramjassene 
In lysjtes thrijes and | ay slayn | his foo 
This ilk|e worjthi knight | hadde ben | also 
Sometym|e with [ the lord | of Pal | a tye 
Ageyn | anothjer he|thene in | Turkye 

Lines 336 to 340. 

5. For he | was Ep|icu|rus own|e sone 
That held | opyn|youn | that pleyn | delyt 

* The eft is to be slurred over. 
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Was ver|rai]y | feKcjite | perfyt 

An hous I haldere | and that | a gret | was he 

Sejnt Ju|lian | he was | in his | countre 

Lines 379 to 384. 

6. A cook I thei had|de with | hem for | the nones 
To boyl|e chyk|nes and | the mar|y bones 
And poujdre marjchant tart | and gal|yngale 
Well cowde | he knowe | a draught | of Lonjdone ale 
He cowd|e rost|e seth|e broille | and frie 
Make | mortrew|es* and | well bake | a pye 

7. ' Enough has now been set forth of the peculiarities of 
Chaucer's language and verse to meet the immediate 
wants of the student just entering upon the reading of 
his poetry. The subtler metres of his versification, 
which do not admit of a definite exposition, will 
gradually reveal themselves in the course of a careful 
and sympathetic reading. That Chaucer possessed a 
most keen and delicate metrical sensibility, the habitual 
and appreciative reader of his poetry cannot long faiil 
to discover. No English poet has exhibited a nicer 
feeling of the suggestiveness of words, or imderstooJ 
better the secrets of melody as depending upon the 
succession of vowel sounds. Thousands are the verses 
in his poetry whose mysterious beauty in this respect 
causes the reader to linger upon them with a secret 
and imdefinable pleasure.' f 

* Mortr&wis ; written also Mor-tri-ux (see line 384). 
t * Hiram Corson.* 
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KEMAKKS OF VAEIOUS AUTHOKS ON 
CHAUCER'S VERSIFICATION. 

1. ' The verse of Chaucer is, almost without exception, 
ia ten-syllabled couplets, the verse in which by &r the 
largest portion of oar poetry since that time has been 
written, and which, as Mr. Southey has remarked, may be 
judged from that circumstance to be best adapted to the 
character of our speech. 

"The accentuation, by a licence since abandoned, is 
different in many instances from that of common speech : 
the poet, wherever it suits his conveniency, or his plea- 
sure, makes accented syllables short, and short syllables 
emphatic. This has been not only a difficulty with 
ordinary readers, but a subject of perplexity amongst com^ 
mentators ; but the principle has latterly been concluded 
upon as of the simple kind here stated. Another peculiar- 
ity is the making silent e^a at the end of words tell in the 
metre, as in French lyrical poetry to this day; for 
example — 

"Full well she sang^ the service divine. 

Here ^ sang^ ' is two syllables, while service furnishes an 
example of a transposed accent. In pursuance of the 
same principle, a monosyllabic noun, as beam becomes the 
dissyllable heam-ea in the plural." 

* When these peculiarities are careftiUy attended to, much 
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of the difficulty of reading Chaucer, even in tihe original 
spelling, vanishes.' 

Chambers* s * Cyclopcedia of English Litei*ature.^ 

2. * In order to the complete enjoyment of the Chau- 
cerian music, the reader ought undoubtedly to know a 
little French, a little German, and perhaps a little Anglo- 
Saxon, but a few simple rules will carry him a long way. 

' First. Sound soflly, enough to make a syllable of it, the 
final « in a word when the rhythm requires it, as it gene- 
rally does before another word beginning with a consonant. 
Before a vowel or an aspirate, not. Thus, the first line 
of the " Canterbury Tales " should be read : — 

' Whan that April-le, with hid schowr-es swoote. 

* Second. Wherever the verse requires it for the purpose 
of accuracy or uniformity of beat, accentuate the word on 
the last syllable. Thus, the third line of the " Canterbury 
Tales " should be read : 

' And bathed every yeyne in swich li-c6ur, 

the accent on the last syllable. No one who reads French 
will feel any difficulty in doing this in the right place. 

* Third. It will be obvious, upon the most cursory glance 
at Chaucer, or any of his contemporaries, that the termina- 
tion which we now write tion (shun) must be read as two 
clear syllables, e. g. 

' Yet hastow* canght a false snspec-ci-oun.* 

Matthew Browne, 

3. * Is Chaucer's poetry metrical or rythmical ? The 
answer is, that it is both. We find in Chaucer not only 
the most perfect examples of strict syllabification, but by 
a careful attention to the grammatical structure of his 

* Hastow=hast thou. 
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language, we shall £nd that strict syllabification is the 
rule, and not the exception, of his verse. 

'The regularity of the strictly syllable lines is much 
more apparent throughout than the art with which the 
lines, not governed by syllabic quantities, are made to 
preserve their true rythmical proportions. The number 
of long accented syllables in these cases is invariable ; but 
the number of unaccented syllables constantly fluctuates 
without impairing the melody of the verse. In other 
words, an anapaest, or other eiquivalent foot, often occurs, 
and sometimes, perhaps, an emphatic monosyllable takes 
the place of an iambus ; and a hypercatalectic, or redun- 
dant short syllable, is frequently found at the end of a line. 

' In stating these to be the only irregularities in Chaucer's 
verse, it should be imderstood that he must be read like 
French or German, and the final letter e pronoimced, 
although not always. The ear must here be the guide, 
as in French verse. For example, in the two following 
lines of Boileau the final e is pronounced in the word 
fertile^ but is quiescent in the words rare and ignore^ 
because the succeeding word begins with a vowel : 

' Eore et fameux esprit, dont la fertile yeine 
Ignore en ^crivant le travail et la peine. 

But in every case, every syllable of words of French 
extraction, such as condicioun^ must be pronotmced, and 
the accent laid on the last syllable.' 

Robert Bell. 
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THE PROLOGUE. 

THE TIME OF THE PILGRIMAGE.* 

Whan that Aprill^ with his schowr^s swoote 
The drought of Marche hath perc^d to the roote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich lic6ur, 

Line 1. — AprilUis masculine by classical analogy. 

Line 1. — Smooth ; sweet The word also occurs as soUt swoU, and 
siveti. The letters o, oo^ and 0, are respecti-yely convertible, and 
used indififerently, in Chaucer's orthography. 

Line 1. — The mark over the f, in AprillS and in achowres, shows 
that the h and the la form, in each case, a distinct syllable. The 
same mark will be occasionally employed throughout the work, as a 
guide to the pronunciation, but no mark will be placed on t at the 
end of a line. 

Line 3. — SvnchUcour; such moisture. 

LiNB 3. — The French words licdury vertue (1. 4), and nature (1. 11), 
are accented on the last syllable. *Li Chaucei^s time the great 
majority of Norman words still retained their original accentuation, 
and continued to do so until their foreign origin ceased to be any 

* The Pilgrims are supposed to have assembled at the Tabard, in 
Southwark, on April 27, 1383. 
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Of which vertiie engendred is the flour ; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swet^ breeth 6 

Enspired hath in every holte and heeth 

The tendre cropp^s, and the jonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his half6 cours i-ronne, 

longer recognised, when their naturalisation was rendered complete 
by a shifting of the accent in accordance with the Saxon tendencies 
of the language. So that wherever in Chaucer it is necessary to 
accent a Norman word on the ultimate, in order to preserve the 
iambic movement of his verse, we may reasonably conclude, not that 
it was a poetic license with him, but that he followed the prevailing 
accentuation of his time— at any rate, the accentuation of the higher 
society in which he moved, and for which he wrote.' The acvie 
accent will be used when Chaucer's accentuation differs from ours. 

LiKB 4. — Vertue means power. In St. Mark v. 30, we have, 
' Jesus knowing that virttie (that is, potoer) had gone out of him.' 
The meaning of lines 3 and 4 is, When April has bathed every 
vein of the earth in that moisture which, by its powerful influences, 
brings forth the blossom. 

LiNB 6. — Zephirus, The Zephyrus, from which Zephyr is de- 
rived, was an agreeable wind, blowing gently from the westward. 
The poets personify Zephyrus, and make him the most mild and 
gentle of all the sylvan deities : 

' Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes.' — Milton. 

Line 6. — Holte, a grove or forest ; especially a wood growing on 
a hUl or knoll. 

Lnni 7. — Croppls = twigs, boughs ; a word of two syllables. 
Many nouns in Anglo-Saxon formed their plural by adding as to 
the singular. In Old English this became ea, and now the e is 
generally omitted. Thus, for toordea, we have toordd ; for fowlea, 
foivls; for hirdes, Hrds, &c. 

LiNB 7. — Yongi aonne. The sun has just bogun his yearly course 
through the signs of the zodiac. His apparent motion is from west 
to east, or from the sign Aries to Pisces. 

LiNB 8. — T%e Bam (Aries), — The sun is said to enter the first 
point of Aries on March 21 ; and as the Pilgriniage took place 
in April f Tyrwhitt proposes to read the Bull (Taurus), instead of 
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And smal^ fowl^s maken melodie, 

That slepen al the night with open yhe, ] 

So priketh hem nature in here cordges ; 

Thanne longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 

And palmers for to seeken straung^ strondes, 

the Kam. But the sign Aries does not now correspond with the 
constellation Aries. In April the snn is visihly in the constellation 
Aries, hut theoretically in the sign Taurus. This effect is produced 
by what is termed the ^recession of the Equinoxes; or, more pro- 
perly, the Recession, because the equinoctial points appear to travel 
backwards, and the signs forwards. As the equinoxes have retro- 
graded about 30^, or one sign, since the time of Hipparchus, the 

* father of astronomy/ it follows that the stars which were then in 
Aries are now in Taurus, and those which were in Taurus have 
receded into Q-emini, and so on. Or, more properly, the sign Aries 
is now in the constellation Pisces, and the sign Taurus in the constel' 
lotion Aries, Chaucer was well acquainted with the effect of the 
Precession of the Equinoxes. For a different, and a most ingenious 
explanation, see ' Notes and Queries,* iii. 316. 

' Line 8. — Ironne, or yronne, is the perf. or past part, of rennen, 
to run. Y, a corruption of the Saxon ge, is the Old English prefix 
of the past participle ; as, yhoghte, suffered ; yknyled, kneeled ; 
i'pinched, pinched ; ydad, clothed. Ex. : 

' In mighty armes he was ydad anon.' 

Liins 9. — 8mali. The adjective is sometimes inflected, both in 
words of Anglo-Saxon and of French origin. Thus, smali is the 
plural form of the adjective smal (A.-S. stnael, sing. ; smaeU, 
plural). 

Lines 9 and 10. — Maken; slepen. These are the plurals of the 
present indicative of the verbs maken, to make, and slepen, to sleep. 

LiNB 11. — Hem and here are the old forms for them and their. 

Line 11. — Cor&ges (from F. cdBur"), heart, inclination, desire. So 
nature urges them on in their desires or passions. 

• Line 12. — Gon is the infinitive of go. The infinitive appears 
under the forms of ^(xm, ^09», ^0. Ex.: 

* I mot goon home.' — Chaucer. 

Line 13. — Palmers, A palmer was one who had made a pil- 
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To fem^ balwes, kouthe in sondry londes ; 

And specially, from every schir^s ende 15 

Of Eng^lond, to Canturbury they wende, 

grimage to the Holy Land, and had brought back as a token &palm' 
branch, 

* The faded pcUm-hTtLneh. in his hand 
Showed pilgrim from the Holy Land.' — Marmion. 

Lms 13. — For to seeJeen, In early English, for is frequently 
thus prefixed to the infinitive mood : as, ' I went up to Jerusalemybr 
to worship.' (Acts xsiy. 11.) And Spenser has: 

* Vertue gives hersdfe light through darkness /or to wade.' 

Line 1 3. — Straunge strondes » strange Or foreign strands. The old 
forms of strand, hand, land, &c., are atrond, hand, lond, &e. 

Line 14. — FemS haltois are distant holies or shrines. The A.-S. 
halge (plur. halowes) means a saint, or a thing consecrated. The 
word hcdwes, meaning saints, appears in ffallotomasa, the feast of All 
Saints ; Hallotoe^en (Scot.), the eve of All EEallows, or All Saints. 

Line 14. — Kouthe, known, celebrated (from A.-S. cunnan, to 
know). The word exists in uncouth, unknown, strange, unusual. 

Line' 16. — Schiris (shire's), the genitive singular. In A.-S. the 
commonest form of the genitive was es ; in 0. Eng. it appears as is, 
and later as s. The sign of the possessive ('«) is supposed by some 
to be an abbreviation of his; this, however, is incorrect^ as the 
sign *s is used with equal propriety to feminine nouns and to 
pltirals. 

ham 16. — EngUond; in A.-S. Engla-land, that is, Angles' land, 
the land of the Angles; hence England. The Angles came from the 
south-east of Sleswick, now a part of Prussia. 

Line 16. — Canturbury, the ecclesiastical capital of England^ in 
Kent, on the river Stour. 

Line 16. — Wende ^ go ; hence our verb went, the past tense of ^o. 
In the present English^ is defective. The regular past tense Yode a 
Gode, is obsolete ; and the one in use is from the A.-S. verb wendan^ 
to go ; as : 

JV«. Inf, Past, Fast Part, 

Wendan Wende Wended. 
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The holy blisful martlr for to seeke, 

That hem hath holpen whan that they were seeke. 

THE TABARD, SOUTHWARK. 

Byfel that, in that sesoun on a day, 
In Southwerk at the Tabbard as I lay, 20 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canturbury with ful devout corage, 
At night was come into that hostelrie 
Wei nyne and twenty in a companye. 

Line 17. — Blisful martir; Thomas-&-Becket, the chancellor of 
Henry II., who was murdered in the cathedral of Canterbuiy, a. d. 
1170, by four of Henry's knights. Becket was canonised, and his 
shrine was visited by pilgrims from every part of Europe. 

Lime 18. — * That hath helped them when they were sick.' It was 
common, in the middle ages, for those who were afflicted to vow a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of a saint ; and if the person was restored to 
health, the result was attributed to the prayers of the saint, whose 
shrine was consequently enriched by the person cured with gold, 
jewels, &c. 

Line 20. — TMard; the Tabard, an inn in South wark. The sign 
of the inn was a heralcTs coat, which was termed a tabard ; hence 
the name of the inn. 'The tabard was a coat, or vest, with- 
out sleeves, close before and behind, and open at the sides. In 
more recent times the name has been restricted to a herald's coat.' 
The inn, the sign of which was changed in 1676, is now called 
the Talbot; but no part of the existing inn is of the age of 
Chaucer. 

Lime 21. — To wenden s=to go. The old Saxon infinitive ended in 
an, which in the middle English was softened into en. 

Line 23. — Was come. The nominative to woe is plural, viz., nine 
and twenty persons ; but smgtdar verbs were formerly often used with 
plural nominatives. 

Line 23. — Hostelrie, an inn, or a lodging-house, from A.-K. hostele, 
to receive into an inn. Hence, hosteler, or hostler, an innkeeper. 
Now it means the person at an inn who looks after the horses. 
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Of sondry folk, by ^venture i-Mle 25 

In felawschipe, and pilgryms were tliei alle, 

That toward Canturbury wolden ryde. 

The chambres and the stables weren wyde, 

And wel we weren esed atte beste. 

And schortly, whan the sonn^ was to reste, 30 

So hadde I spoken with hem everychon, 

That I was of here felawschipe anon, 

And mad^ forward erly to aryse, 

To take oure waye ther as I yow devyse. 

But nath^l^s, whiles I have tyme and space, 35 

JiiyE 25. — Aventure i-falUy &c. ; who had by chance fallen into, 
or met in, company. * Aventure is the generic term for chance in 
early writers.' For i-falle, see the note to line 8. 

Line 26. — Felawschipe; company. The A.-S. termination schipe 
is the English ship, denoting state or relation of 

Line 27. — Wolden is the third pors. plural, psist tense, of the A.-S. 
verb wUlan, to will or wish. 

Line 28.— Weren; the third pers. plural, past tense, of the A.-S. 
verb wesan, to be. The conjugation is we waeron, ge waeron, hi 
toaeron^we were, ye were, they were. 

Line 29. — ^The meaning is— And we were well accommodated 
(esed) at the (with the) best ; or accommodated in the best manner. 
Atti = at the. 

Line 30. — lb reste; at rest. 

Line 31. — With hem everychon ^ with them every one, or with 
every one of them. 

Line 32. — Here felawschipe; their fellowship. Tho A.-S. felaw 
means one who follows. 

Line 33. — Forward; an agreement or covenant ; a promise. As: 

* Obedient 
To kepe his forward by his fre assent.' — Chaucer, 

Line 34. — To take onr way to that place which I relate to you, or 
which I tell you of. 
Line 85. — Natheless ; not the less ; nevertheless. 
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Or that I ferthere in this tal^ pace, 

Me thinketh it acordant to res6un, 

To telle yow alle the condidoun 

Of eche of hem, so as it semed me, 

And which they weren, and of what degre ; 40 

And eek in what array that they were inne : 

And at a knight than wol I first bygynne. 

LiNB S6.^Ferthere ; farther. 

Lnni 37. — Me thinketh ^it seems to me. Here, me ib a, dative 
form, and thinketh is the A.-S. thinoanf to seam, to appear. 
Chaucer uses him thoughte^ it seemed to him ; hem thoughtCt it 
seemed to them ; and me thoughtCf it seemed to me. Ex. : 

* Hem thoghte yt did hem goode, 
To synge of hem.' 

Lnni 38. — Condidoun is a word of four syllables ; as con-di-ci- 
oun. The final tion, usually spelled in Chaucer cion or cioun, which 
now makes but one syllable, being pronoimced like ahuiit makes 
invariably two syllables in Chaucer's verse, as it constantly does in 
the poets and dramatists of the Elizabethan period : 

* Whose yielded pryde and proud 8ub*mi8S-i-on, 
Still dreading death, when she had marked long. 
Her hart gan melt in great com-pass-i-on ; 
And drizling teares did shed for pure af-fec-ti-on.' — Spemer. 

LiKB 42.— A knight^ in feudal times, was a man admitted to 
military rank by a certain ceremony. 'The knight painted by 
Chaucer is a thoroughly characteristic figure. He had ridden far, 
a chivalric adventurer, defending truth and the ladied, and fighting 
in his lord's wars — no man further — both in Christendom and in the 
Holy Laud. Ho had often been served first at the board, because of 
his nobleness ; and his ransom, when he fell into captivity, was high. 
He was wise (or humble and discreet), and, though brave as a lion, 
as gentle as a woman. Kor did he make any display in his person 
or dress. He rode a good horse, but was himself not " gay" to 
look at. His cassock of fustian was marked by his hauberk, but he 
had not changed his clothes on returning from his travels: such was 
his devotion that he had gone straight on pilgrimage.'— ilf. Browne, 
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THE KNIGHT. 

A Knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That from the lym^ that he first bigan 
To xyden out, he lovede chyvaliye, 45 

Troathe and hon6ur, fredom and curtesie. 
Fill worth! was he in his lord^s werre. 
And thereto hadde he riden, noman ferre, 
As wel in Cristendom as in hethenesse, 
And evere honoured for his worthinesse. 50 

At Alisandre he was whan it was wonne, 

LiKB 45. — Chyvalrye » chirahry ; the name anciently given to 
knighthood, a military dignity ; also the martial exploits and quali- 
fications of a knight. 

LiNB 46. — Fredom; liberality. 

LiNH 46. — Aa the champion of God and the ladies, the knight 
devoted himself to speak the truth ; to maintain the right ; to protect 
the distressed; to practise courtesy, a virtue less familiar to the 
infidels; to despise the allurements of ease and safety; and to vin- 
dicate in every perilous adventure the honour of his character. 
The duties of a knight were threefold : (1) To GK)d and his Church. 
(2) To his king, who was his feudal superior. (3) To his lady, 
and to all ladies in distress. Thus, Sir W. Scott, when describing the 
knighthood of Wilton, makes Douglas say : 

' I dub thee knight. 
Arise, Sir Balph, De Wilton's heir ! 
For king, for Church, for lady fair. 

See that thou fight.' — Marmion, canto vi. 

Lms 47. — H%8 lordh werre; that is, his lord's war. The knight 
had served under his superior at home and abroad. 

LiNB 48. — Noman ferre; that is, no man farther. Ferre comes 
from fer, fer; comparative ferre, ferther; superlative ferrest, 
farthest. 

LiNB 51. — Alisandre; Alexandria, in Egypt, which was captured 
by Pierre de Lusignan, king of Cyprus, in 1365, but abandoned 
immediately afterwards. 'Why,* says Tyrwhitt, 'Chaucer should 
have chosen to bring his knight from Alexandria and Letlowe rather 
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Fill oM tyme he hadde the bord bygonne 

Aboven all6 naciouns in Pruce. 

In Lettowe hadde reysed and in Ruce, 

No cristen man so ofle of his degre. 65 

In Gemade att^ si^ge hadde he be 

Of Algesir, and riden in Belmarie. 

At Li^ys was he, and at Satalie, 

Whan they were wonne ; and in the Greets see 

than from Cressy and Poitiers, is a problem difficult to resolve, 
except by supposing that the slighest services against infidels were 
in those days more honourable than the most splendid yictories over 
Christians/ 

LiNB 62. — Bygonne =s begun. Bord =» hoturd; a joust or tourna- 
ment. ' Bourd is a good early English word, not only for joust or 
tournament, but for a serious military conflict, and is used habitually 
in these senses in the prose romance of " Merlin," which dates from 
the middle of the fifteenth century.* — Edin. Review. 

Lines 63, 64. — *When our knights wanted employment, it was 
usual for them to go and serve in Pruce, or Prussia, with the knights 
of the Teutonic order, who were in a state of constant warfare with 
their heathen neighbours in Lettowe (Lithuania), Stice (Russia), and 
elsewhere.* — Ik/rwhitt. 

Limb 66. — Reysed (firom Ger. reieen, to travel) ; travelled, ridden, 
made campaigns. The meaning is : No Christian man of his degree 
had made so many journeys or campaigns in Lithuania and in Russia, 
as he had done. 

Lines 66, 67. — Gemade^ &c. The order is : He had been at the 
siege of Algesiras {Mgeeir), in Granada ( G^^mo^), and had ridden in 
Belmarie. The city of Algesir or Algesiras, in Spain, to the west of 
Gibraltar, was taken from the Moorish king of Granada, in the year 
1344 ; and Belmarie-Yr^s one of the Moorish kingdoms in Africa. 

LiNB 68. — lAhys and Satalie were Layas or Loyas, in Armenia, 
and Attalia, in Asia Minor. These two places were taken-— the 
former in 1367» and the latter in 1362, by Pierre de Lusignan, king 
of Cyprus. 

Line 69. — The Greeti see; the Great Sea, or that portion of the^ 
Mediterranean which washes the coast of Palestine. 

D 
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At many a noble arive badde he be. 60 

At mortal batailles hadde he ben fiflene, 

And foughten for our feith at Tramassene 

In lyst^B thri^s, and ay slayn his foo. 

This ilk^ worthi knight hadde ben also 

Somlym^ with the lord of Palatye, 65 

Ageyn another hethene in Turkye : 

And everemore he hadde a sovereyn prys. 

And though that he was worthy he was wys, 

And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 

He never yit no vilonye ne sayde 70 

In al his lyf, unto no maner wight. 

Limb 60. — Jrive. Several editions have armie, Arive means 
azrival, or a landing-place for troops. 

Limes 61-63. — The order is: He had been in fifteen mortal 
battles, and had fought for our faith at Tramassene in three tourna- 
ments, and always had slain his foe. 

Limb 62. — IVamaesene or IkreTnesten was a Moorish kingdom in 
Africa. 

Ijmb 63. — Lystia^ lists; the enclosed ground wherein knights 
held their jousts and tournaments. Hence, to enter the lists is to 
engage in contest. 

Limb 64. — UkS; same. In Scotland, the phrase of that Ukde- 
notes that a person's surname and title are the same: as, Grant 
of that ilk ; that is. Grant of Grant, 

Limb 65. — PaUUffe; Palathia or Palathie, in Anatolia, in Asia 
Minor. He had been with the lord of Palaikie, in Anatolia, against 
a Turkish infideL 

Limb 67. — Sotiereyn prys ; very good renown. He was held in 
very high esteem. 

Limb 68. — And though he was so worthy, or brave, he was not the 
less wise, or sage, in council. 

Limb 70. — Vilonye; any conduct unbecoming a gentleman. 

Limb 70. — No ; ne. Double negatives, a common idiom in Old 
English, do not make an aflSrmative. 

Limb 71. — No maner wight * no kind of person. 
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He was a verray perfight gentil knight. 

But for to t6ll6 you of his array, 

His hors was good, but he ne was nought gay. 

Of fustydn he wer^d a gepoun 76 

Al bysmotered with his habuigeoun. 

For he was late i-come from his vi%e, 

And wente for to doon his pilgrimage. 

THE SQUYER. 

With him ther was his sone, a yong SQUtiR, 
A lovyer, and a lusty bacheler, 80 

With lokk^s cruUe as they were layde in presse. 
Of twenty yeer of age he was I gesse. 

Line 72. — A ^ewtU knight; a high-bom knight. Ex. 'I am a 
gentil woman :' that is, a woman born of noble blood. 

Like 74. — Ne ; nought. See note to line 70. 

Line 75. — Gepoun; a short doublet. 

Line 76. — Haburgeoun^ or habergeont was a coat of mail* formerly 
worn to defend the neck and breast. It was formed of little iion 
rings imited, and descended firom the neck to the middle of the body. 
The lines read thus : ' He wore a short doublet of fustian, all soiled 
{bysmotered) by the contact of his coat of mail ; for he had just re- 
turned from his voyage, and went to perform {for to doon) his pil- 
grimage.' That is, he had not changed his clothes on returning £rom 
his travels ; and such was his devotion that he had gone straight 
on pilgrimage. 

Lime 79.— SS^ffjf^^esquire (L. ecv^wn, a shield ; F. icuyoTy origin- 
ally escuyer); the person who attended a knight in time of war^ and 
carried his shield. By the laws of heraldry, the eldest sons of knights, 
and their eldest sons in perpetual succession, are esquires. 

Line 81. — Lokkh cruLle^omleA. locks. 

* Mail was the British word for iron, so that coat of maU means 
coat of iron. The Norman-French were the first who gave the name 
of mail to the timic covered with rings. Spenser beautifully de- 
scribes chain armour as tooven maile, 
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Of his stature he was of evene lengthe. 

And wonderly delyrer, and gret of strengthe. 

And he hadde ben somtyme in chivachie, 85 

In Flaundres, in Artoys, and in Picardie, 

And bom him wel, as in so litel space, 

In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 

Embrowdid was he, as it were a mede 

Al ful of iressh^ flour^s, white and reede. 90 

Syngynge he was, or flowtynge, al the day ; 

He was as £ressh as is the moneth of May. 

Schort was his goune, with sleeves long and wyde. 

Wei cowde ha sitte on hors, and fair^ ryde. 

He cowd^ song^s make and wel endite, 95 

Justne and eek daunce, and wel purtray and write. 

LiNB 84. — Ddyver ^ac^ye, nimble. He was wonderfully nimble, 
and of great strength. 

Lnns 85. — Chivachie ; a military expedition. He had been a good 
while in chivachie; that is, ont of his apprenticeship as a knightly 
man, expecting sometime to be himself invested. He had, con- 
sequently, been engaged in yarious military expeditions. 

Lnns 86. — Flaundres ; two of the provinces of Belgium. Jrtoys and 
Hcardie; both in France. 

Ldcb 87* — Bom him wd ; behaved bravely. As in so litel e/pace; 
considering the short time he had had. 

Ihnb 89. — ^JS^mdrouM^ufs: embroidered. In the MS. belonging to 
the Marquis of Stafford, the Squire is painted thus : ' His short vest, 
with his cloak fluttering in the wind, is embroidered so as to repre- 
sent in some degree, '* a mede al fid of fresshe fiouree^ white and 
reede" being of a green colour, lined with red, on which are small 
white spots and ornaments.' 

Line 91. — Fiowtt/nge^^uting ; that is, playing on a flute. 

LnnB 93. — ^His tunic, which had long and wide sleeves, was short. 

Lnra 94. — Fairi ryde. He could ride elegantly. 

Line 96. — He could joust and also dance, and could write and 
pourtray, or paint illuminated letters. 

Line 96. — Justne and. Bead as if i^jvaXj&di just-nand. 
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So bote he lovede, that by nightertale 

He sleep nomore than doth a nightyngale. 

Curteys he was, lowly, and servysable, 

And carf byfom his &,dur at the table. 100 

THE YEMAN. 

A Yeman had he, and servant^s nomoo 
At that tym^, for him lust ryd^ soo ; 
And he was clad in coote and hood of grene. 
A shef of pocok arw^s bright and kene 
Under his belte he bar full thriftily. 105 

Wei cowde he dresse his takel yomanly ; 
His arw^s drowped nought with fetheres lowe. 

LiNB 97. — Ntffhtertale^mgiit time. At night he sleeps no more 
than does the nightingale (which was stippoaed to he up all night). 

Limes 99, 100. — ^He was courteous, humble, full of ready service" 
ableness, and carved the meat at his father's table. It was the 
custom for squires of the highest degree to carve at their &thers* 
tables. (Carf ia the past tense oi kerven, to carve.) 

LnvE 101. — Yeman; a feudal retainer of a rank next below a 
squire ; a person of middling rank. Tyrwhitt says, * The title of 
yeoTtian was given in a secondary sense to people of middling rank 
not in service ; and in more modem times it came to signify a small 
landholder.' Yeman is an abbreviation oiyeonge (young) man. 

Limes 101-104. — ^The meaning is : He had a yeoman and nomore 
servants at that time, for it pleased him so to ride; and he was 
clothed in coat and hood of green. Him luste '^it pleased him. 

Lime 104. — A shef of pocok artoes; a sheaf of arrows with pea- 
cocks feathers. Arrows were usually feathered from the wing of the 
swan or the goose. Thus Ascham says, ' the goose is best fether for 
the best shoter ;' and in Chevy Chase, we have — 

* The swan-feathere that his arrows hair, 
With his heart blood they were wet.' 

Limb 106. — Takel *na.TTGwa. 

Line 107. — The skilful forester was careful that the feathers did 
not droop, but stood out ^m the shaft. 
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And in his hond he bar a mighty bowe. 

A not-heed hadde he with a broun vis^e. 

Of woode-crafl cowde he wel al the us^e. lio 

Upon his arme he bar a gay bracer. 

And by his side a swerd and a bokeler, 

And on that other side a gay daggere, 

Hameysed wel, and scharp as poynt of spere ; 

A Gristofre on his brest of silver schme. 115 

An horn he bar, the bawdrik was of grene ; 

A forster was he sothely, as I gesse. 

THE PRIORESSE. 

Ther was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, 
That of hire smylyng was ful symple and coy ; 

LiKB 108. — ^It may be remarked that the practice of archery in the 
villages from boyhood upward produced those famous bowmen that 
deared the fields of Crecy and Poictiers of opponents. 

Limb 109. — Not-heed ; a head that was shorn or cut close. The 
A.-S. verb nott, means to shear, or poll. 

Like 110,^-^CotDde he toe/; he knew well. Cowde, or coude, or 
koude, the past tense of A.-S. cwman, to know. (See note to line 1 4.) 

Limb 111. — Bracer (from F. bras, the arm), a shield for an archei^s 
arm. The instruments of shooting, according to Ascham, were ' the 
bracer, shotyng-glove, strjng, bowe, and shafte.' 

Limb 115. — CWsto/r^B Christopher; a figure of St. Christopher 
used as a brooch, and supposed to have the power of warding off 
evil &om the person who wore it. St. Christopher is represented as 
a man of gigantic stature and strength, carrying Christ in the form 
of a little child, across a river, on his back. 

Limb 116. — Bawdrik s^hsldxicls.; a belt, girdle, or sash. 

Limb 117. — ^He was certainly a forester, as I guess. 

Limb 118. — ' The description of the Prioress is a delicate morceau 
of the richest comedy, levelled at the fine-ladyism of convent life, and 
at the same time a picture of feminine nature for all time, in which 
beauty and meekness mingle so closely, one hardly knows which 
predominates.' — Old England. 
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Hire grettest ooth naa but by Be;fnt Loy ; 120 

And sche was clep^d madame Englentyne. 

Fill wel sche sang the servis^ devyne, 

Entuned in hire nose iul sem^ly ; 

And Frensch sche spak ful faire and fetysly, 

After the scole at Stratfbrd atte Bo we, 125 

For Frensch of Parys was to hire unknowe. 

At met^ wel i-taught was sche withalle ; 

LiNB 120. — Nas ; contraction of ne was, was not. 

LmB 120. — 9eynt Loy ; supposed by Tjrwhitt, to be St Eligius, 
corrupted into St. Eloy, bishop of Noyon, in France. Others think 
that St. Louis, king of France, is meant, as the name of 8t. Louis 
appears under the form 8t. Loy, 

LnnB 121. — Cleped=>caXLed.; from A.-S. cUoptan^ dypian, to call. 

Line 123. — Ful semyly ; in seemly fashion. 

Line 123. — Entuned in hire nose. — 'Some of the commentators 
object to the singing through the nose, and want to make * voice * of 
it ; but it is a touch we can by no means part with. Li every one 
of the pictures it is probable Chaucer had a real person in his eye, 
and he would not have made a lady prioress sing through her nose 
for nothing.' — M. Browne, 

Line 124. — Fetysly ; properly. 

Line 125.'-* Stratford, &c. — Stratford-le-Bow is a town in Mid- 
dlesex, on the river Lea, about six miles from St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Line 125. — Scole here refers to style. The French taught in 
England was the debased form of the Anglo-Norman ; and it is at 
this that Chaucer sneers. Tyrwhitt says, * Chaucer thought but 
meanly of the English French spoken in his time. It was proper, 
however, that the prioress should speak some sort of French ; not 
only as a woman of fashion, a character which she is represented to 
afifect (lines 139, 140), but as a religious person.' In a note to 
Chaucer^s Works in the Aldine Edition, the author states, ' It may, 
however, be doubted whether Chaucer did not mean that she could 
not speak French at all ; for it seems that in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the expression, "French of Stratford at Bow" was a col- 
loquial paraphrase for English.' 

Lines 127-131. — 'She knew how to behave herself at table, 
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Sche leet no morsel from hire lippes falle, 

Ne wette hire fyngres in hire sauce deepe. 

Wei cowde sche carie a morsel, and wel keepe, 130 

That no drope ne fil uppon hire brest. 

In curtesie was sett al hire lest. 

Hire overlippe wyped sche so clene, 

That in hire cupp^ was no ferthing sene 

Of grees^, whan sche dronken hadde hire draught. 135 

Ful sem^ly after hire mete sche raught 

And sikerly sche was of gret disport, 

And ful plesdnt, and amjable of port, 

And peyned hire to counterfete cheere 

Of court, and ben estatlich of manure, HO 

And to ben holden digne of reverence. 

But for to speken of hire conscience, 

Sche was so charitable and so pitous, 

Sche wold6 weepe if that sche sawe a mous 

keeping her fingers dry, and not dropping the meat from her knife, 
because forks, of conrse, were unknown.' — M, Browne, 

LmE 132. — Le8i=:liste ; pleasure. In courtesy was placed all 
her delight. 

LiNB 134. — Ferthing^ literally a fourth part (A.-S. feortha^ or 
feorthing), here means a small portion. The rendering is : Not a speck 
of grease was seen in her cup when she had drank her draught. 

Lens 136. — Sought; reached. She reached out her hand in a 
becoming manner. 

lass 137. — ^And certainly she was of a lively disposition. 

LiNB 139. — Peyned hire; took pains. Cheere of court; courtly 
manners; a courtly air. The meaning is: She endeavoured to 
imitate courtly behaTiour ; or, she affected courtly manners. 

Itum 140. — Estatlich; stately, dignified. 

LiNB 141. — 7b ben holden digne; to he deemed worthy. Digne, 
F.— worthy, deserving. 

Ldtb 143. — Pitous; piteous, fuU of pity. 

Lnnss 144-147. — She would weep -if she saw a mouse in a trap, 
if it were dead or wounded. 
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Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. 145 

Of smal^ hound^s hadde Bche, that sche fedde 

With rested fleissh and mylk and wastel breed. 

But acre wepte sche if oon of hem were deed, 

Or if men smot it with a yerde smerte : 

And al was conscience and tendre herte. 150 

Ful semely hire wymple i-pynched was ; 

Hire nose tretys ; hire eyen grey as glas ; 

Hire mouth ful smal, and therto sofle and reed ; 

But sikerly sche hadde a fair forheed. 

It was almost a spanne brood, I trowe ; 155 

For hardily sche was not undergrowe. 

Ful fetys was hire cloke, as I was waar. 

Of smal cor&l aboute hire arme sche baar 

Al peire of bed^s gaudid al with grene ; 

Limb 146. — Sbundis; dogs. From A.-S. hund, es, a hound, dog. 

Line 147. — Wastel breed; cake bread; bread of the finest flour. 
Wastel, A.-N., a cake. 

Limb 148. — Oon, on, or oo»one. Thus, oo nyghte ^onQ night. 

Limb 149. — Men smot ^ouq smote. Men is here used like the 
G-er. man, F. on. Yerde; a rod, a staff, a -walking-stick. 

Limb 161. — Wymjpie ; a neck-kerchief or covering for the neck. 
' In the dress of nuns it is the white linen plaited or folded cloth 
around the neck.' 

Limb 162. — Tretys or tretis ; well-formed. 

Limb 166. — Hardily; certainly. Read: Certainly she was not 
of low stature. 

Limb 167. — Fetys ; neat, well-made. As I was waar; as I per- 
ceived. Waar=sa,wa,Te; from A.-S. waer, war, caution. 

Limb 169. — A peire of bedSs ; a string of beads. Gaudid al with 
grene ; having the gawdees green. The gaudees, or gawdees, were 
the larger beads in a bead-roll used for prayer. The A.-S. word 
bid, es, means a prayer. Hence, to bid one's bedes, or beads, was to 
say one's prayers. Spenser has: 

* Silly old man, that lives in hidden cell, 
Bidding Ms beades all day for his trespas.' — Faery Queene, 
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And thereon heng a broch of gold ful schene, 160 

On which was first i-writen a crowned A, 

And after, Amor vinctt omnia. 

Another Nonne also with hire hadde sche, 

That was hire chapellejn, and Pbestes thre. 

THE MONK. 

A Monk ther was, a fair for the maistrie, 165 

An out-rydere, that loved venerye ; 

The same word appears in bead-roll, which was the roU or list of 
persons to be prayed for ; and in headsman, who was to bless andjpray, 
dropping his beads, and saying : 

' Stranger, go ! Heaven be thy guide.' 

Lone 160. — ^Broc&B brooch, properly a pin; from F. broche, a 
spit. The term was applied generally to any ornament or jewel. 

Liim 161. — A crowned A is supposed to stand for Amor, love, or 
charity, the greatest of all the Christian virtues. (See 1 Cor. 
xiii. 13.) 

LncB 162. — Ajnor vincit omnia ; Love conquers all things. 

Lines 163, 164. — Tyrwhitt considers these two lines to be spu- 
rious, as he is unable to conjecture the duties of a female chaplain. 
But, ' the duties of a chaplain to the Prioress may have consisted 
in attending generally upon her in chapeU — BdL. 

Lenb 165. — A Monk, The ecclesiastical life of Chaucei^s age is 
represented by five figures — the Prioress, the Nun^Priest, the Monk, 
the Friar, and the Sompnour, or Summoner for eocleeiastical 
offences. 

Ldob 166. — A fair for the maistrie; fair above all others. 
Tyrwhitt says that the French phrase powr la maistre is applied 
in old medical books to such medicines as we call sovereign, excel- 
lent^ above all others. 

LiNB 166. — A bold rider, that loved hunting. Venery {from. F. 
vSnerie, hunting ; L. venari, to hunt). The monks of the middle 
ages were greatly addicted to hunting — a practice that occasioned 
much complaint and satire. Even bishops and abbots hunted with 
great state. ' An archbishop of York, in 1321, carried a train of 
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A manlj man, to ben an abbot able. 

Full many a deynt^ hors hadde he in stable : 

And wban he rood, men might his bridel heere 

Gyngle in a whistlyng wynd so cleere, 170 

And eek as lowde as doth the chapel belle. 

Ther as this lord was keper of the selle, 

The reule of seynt Maure or of seint Beneyt, 

Bycause that it was old and somdel streyt, 

This ilk^ monk leet old^ thing^s pace, ] 75 

And helde after the new^ world the space. 

200 persons, who were maintained at the expense of the abbeys on 
his road, and who hunted with a pack of hounds from parish to 
parish.* 

Ldob 169. — Deywtk; valuable, precious. 

Line 170. — Gryngle=i}m^Q. It was fashionable to have bells 
attached to the bridles of horses. His golden bridle-bells jingling 
in a whistling wind as clear and loud as his chapel bell, gives us a 
lively idea of the conspicuous state with which he rides abroad. ' I 
cannot help pausing here,' says Mr. Browne, ' to note the admirably 
musical line which, I have no doubt, was quite deliberately made 
short of one syllable — 

' Jingle in a whistling wind so dear.' 

LiNx 1 72. — Ther eta ^ where that. SeUe =» cell, or religious house. 
A subordinate monastery. 

LiNB 173. — Bead: The re^e | of Seynt | Maure 6r | of saint 
Beneyt. Maure or^Maur or. 

LiNB 1 73. — Seynt Maure and Seint Beneyt, St. Benet, or Benedict, 
Abbot of Mount Cassino, in Italy, and the father of Western monach- 
ism, instituted the order which bears his name — ^the Benedictine Order 
— about A..D. 529. St. Maur was a disciple of St. Benet. The rules 
established by St. Benet for the government of the religious esta- 
blishments were strict. In the tenth century, St. Dunstan forced 
the Benedictine order upon the Anglo-Saxons, and it was still more 
completely established in this island by the Normans. 

LmB 174. — Somdel streyt ; somewhat strict. 

liXNBs 175, 176. — Leet oldi fhingispaoe; let old things pass by. 
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He gaf nat of that text a pidled hen, 

That seith, that hunters been noon holy men ; 

Ne that a monk, whan he is cloysterles, 

Is likned to a fissche that is watirles ; 180 

This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre. 

But thilke text held he not worth an oystro. 

And I seide his opinioun was good. 

What schulde he studie, and make himselven wood, 

That is, He let the rules of St. Maure and St. Benet pjiss by because 
thej were old aod strict, and preferred instead the new order of 
things, or the fashions of the new world. Some read forhy hem for 
oLde thingis in line 175; and Tyrwhitt has trace, and Speght paoe^ 
both meaning track, or path, instead of apace, in line 176. 

Line 177. — He gaf nat, &c. ; he cared nothing for the text that 
saith, &e. 

LiNB 177. — A puUed hen ; a moulting hen ; hence, one that is 
worthless. 

Lines 179-181. — These lines are a translation of the following 
passage &om the * Decretal ' of Gratian : Sicut piscis sine aqua caret 
vita, ita sine monaaterio monachus, 'This monk, however, treats 
with contempt the dictum that a monk out of his cloister is a fish 
out of water^t was not worth a " pulled hen ** to him.* — Jf. 
Browne, 

Line 182. — Thilke; a contraction of that ilke = that same. 

Line 184. — Wood (from A.-S. «;©<£« mad); furious, &c. This is 
a very common word in early English, and its use was frequent as 
late as the time of Elizabeth. It is especially common in Za Mort 
tPArthure, where wooder and woodest, woodly, and wood wroth, also 
frequently occur. Shakspeare plays on the word in ' Midsummer 
Night's Dream * — 

* Thou told'st me they were stol'n into this wood, 
And here am I, and wood within this wood, 
Because I cannot meet with Hermia.* 

Lines 184-W7. — ^The meaning is : Why should he study and make 
himself mad (wood) by always poring on a book in the cloister? 
or labour with his own hand, and dig, as St. Augustine commanded ? 
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Uppon a book in clpystre alway to powre, 185 

Or swynke with his hand^s, and laboiire, 

As Austyn byt ? How schal the world be served ? 

Lat Anstyn have his swynk to him reserved. 

Therfore he was a pricasoiir aright ; 

Greyhoundes he hadde as swifte as fowel in flight ; 1 90 

Of prikyng and of huntyng for the hare 

Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 

I saugh his sieves purfiled atte hond 

With grys, and that the fynest of a lond. 

And for to festne his hood under his chyn 195 

He hadde of gold y- wrought a curious pyn : 

A love-knotte in the gretter ende ther was. 

His heed was ballid, and schon as eny glas, 

Link ISB.—Swynke ; to toil. From A.-S. swincmi, to toil, to 
labour. 

LmB 187. — As Ausiyn hyt ; as St. Augustine commanded. St. 
Augustine made his cathedral clergy live, as far as their duties per- 
tnitted, as strictly as the monks. 

LuTB 189. — Pricasour aright; a right hard rider. Therfore, 
* The '* therefore " here is excellent. Why should he make himself 
mad with much study ? No reason could be alleged. Therefore he 
kept a stud of horses and a pack of hounds, and was always after 
the hares.' — M, Browne, 

LiNB 191. — Prikyng; riding rapidly. 

'A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine.' — Spender, 

Line 192. — ^ZtM^ a pleasure. 

LiNB 193. — I saw his sleeves ' purfiled ;' that is, worked at the 
edge with a fiir called ' gris,' or grey. In all likelihood the fur of 
the grey squirrel or the rabbit is meant. 

Ijmbs 196-197. — ^The meaning is : His hood was fastened under 
his chin with a golden pin, in the larger end of which was a ' love- 
knotte.' 

Lnni 198.— ^'Epicureanism is legibly written on his bald head 
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And eek his face as he hadde ben ano3mt. 

He was a lord ful fat and in good poynt ; 200 

His eyen steep, and roUjng in his heed, 

That stemed as a forneys of a leed ; 

His bootes souple, his hors in gret estat. 

Now certeinly he was a fe-ir preldt ; 

He was not pale as a for-pjmed goost. 20$ 

A fat swan loved he best of eny roost. 

His palfray was as bronn as is a berye. 

THE FRERE. 

A Frere ther was, a wantoun and a merye, 
A lyniytour, a fid solempn6 man. 
In alle the ordres foure is noon that can 2lo 

and &ce, shining like glass, or as though they had been anoint; 
and we can almost anticipate the finishing touch to the whole — 

' He was a lord fiil fat, and in good poynt.' 

Like 200. — In good poynt '^Y, embonpoint, stout, fat, &c. 

LiNB 201. — HiB eyen steep; that is, his eyes were bright. Eyen^ 
or eyne, is the Old A.-S. pluraL 

Line 202. — That shone as the furnace of a copper, or like the fire 
under a cauldron. 

Line 206. — For-pyned^UarmenXaSi, wested away. Pyned, from 
A.-S. pin, pain, torment. The prefix for is here intensive, corre- 
sponding with the G-er. ver. Thus, we h&ye for-ferde, much afhiid. 

Line 208. — A Frere ; a friar (from the F. frire, a brother), a 
term common to monks of all orders; there being a kind of fra- 
ternity, or brotherhood, between the several religious persons of the 
same monastery. 

LiNB 208. — Wantoun ; unrestrained, free ; hence, lively. Merye ^ 
pleasant. 

Line 209. — A lymytour was a fHar who had licence or privilege to 
beg within a certain district or limit. 

Line 210. — Friars are generally distinguished into four principal, 
branches : viz. 1. The Franciscans 'or G-rey Friars ; 2. Augustines, 
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So moclie of daliaunce and fair lang%e. 

He hadde i-made many a fair manage 

Of yonge wymmen, at his owne cost. 

Unto his ordre he was a noble post. 

Fill wel biloved and famulier was he 215 

With frankeleyns over al in his cuntre, 

And eek with worthi wommen of the toun : 

For he hadde power of confessioim, 

As seyde himself, more than a curdt, 

For of his ordre he was licenciat. 220 

Ful sweet^ly herde he confessioun, 

And pleasaunt was his absolucioun ; 

He was an esy man to geve pendnce 

Ther as he wiste to han a good pitdnce ; 

For unto a povre ordre for to geve 225 

Is sign^ that a man is wel i-schreve. 

For if he gaf, he dorste make avaunt, 

or the Augastin Friars; S. The Dominicans or the Black Friars; 
4. The Carmelites, or the White Friars. 

Lime 210. — la noon that can; is no t>ne that knows. 

Limb 211. — Daliaunce and fair langoffe^goBsip and fair speech or 
flattery. 

Limb 214. — Post ; a support or pillar. (See Gral. ii. 9.) 

Limb 216. — Frankeleyns {from frank^ free) were proprietors who 
held their lands free of feudal services or payments. 

Lime 220. — ^A licenciat was one licensed by the pope to hear con- 
fessions in all places, and to give absolution for all sins without 
being obliged to refer to his bishop. A curate did not possess such 
powers. 

Limb 223. — Penance, in ecclesiastical law, is the infliction of some 
pain or bodily suffering, as fasting, flagellation, &c., as an exercise 
of repentance for some sin, either voluntary or imposed. — Maunder, 

Limb 224. — Where that he knew to have a good mess of victuals ; 
that is, where he knew that a liberal dole would be given him. 

Lime 226. — I-schreve, or wcAnt«=: shriven or confessed. 

Limb 227. — Be dorste make avaunt ^hQ durst make boast. 
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He wiste that a man was repentaunt. 

For many a man so hard is of his herte, 

He may not wepe although him sor^ smerte. 230 

Therfore in stede of wepyng and prayeres, 

Men moot give silver to the por^ freres. 

His typet was ay &rsed ful of kny fes 

And pynn^s, for to giv^ feir^ wyfes. 

And certajmli he hadde a mery noote. 235 

Wei couthe he synge and pleyen on a rote. 

Of yeddynges he bar utterly the prys. 

His nekke whit was as the flour-de-lys. 

Therto he strong was as a champioun. 

He knew wel the tavemes in every toun, 240 

And every ostiUer and gay tapstere, 

Lines 231, 232. — The meaning is : He would excuBe the penitent 
of his tears if he would give ' silver to the poor frian.' Mm moot 
give^men. must give. Instead of prayers and tears, as outward 
signs of penitence, the amiable confessor was willing to compound 
with them for mlver instead. 

LnfE 233. — Typet; a hood or cowl, which was very large, and 
which was used as a pocket. 

Lnrs 233. — Farsed « stuffed. From F. fardr ; L. farcvre^ to stuff. 

' And of thy -woi^farsed with plesaunce.* 

Legende of Croode Womm, 

Lines 233, 234.— 

' Thai dele with purses, pynnes, and knyves, 
With gyrdles, gloves, for wenches and wyves.' 

Like 236. — Bote; a musical instrument like a harp (see line 266). 

LiNB 237. — Yeddynges ; the singing of tales or romances in the 
form of ballads, or love-stories. Prys ; price, prize. 

Like 238.— fZour-<fo-^y«; literally, flower of the lily. The/eur- 
dsAis is supposed to be tiie va^it lUy of the garden. 

Ltne 239.^Be8ides he was as strong as a wrestler. 

LmB 241 . — OstiUer^ hostler (see line 23) ,* and tapstere » a woman 
who kept a tavern, or who had charge of the tap. Tapster is mas- 
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Bet then a lazer, or a beggestere, 

For unto such a worth! man as he 

Acorded not, as by his faculty, 

To have with sike lazais aqueyntaunce. 245 

It is not honest, it may not avaunce, 

For to de]en with such poraile, 

But al with riche and sellers of yitaille. 

And overal, ther eny profyt schulde arise, 

Curteys he was, and lowely of servyse. 250 

Ther was no man nowher so vertuous. 

He was the best^ begger in his hous, 

For though a widewe hadd^ but oo schoo, 

So plesaunt was his In principio, 

culine, and tapstere, feminine. So, in like manner, we have sanffere, 
a male singer, sangesiere, a female singer. Piers Plowman has — 
'Beton the brewesiere,* where the context shows that the word is 
feminine. 

Lime 242. — ^Better {bet) than a lazar (a leper) or a beggar. Lazer 
or Ictzar, a leper, is derived from Lazarus, in the parable. (S. Luke 
xvi. 19-31.) Spenser has 

' Like loathsome lazarSt by the hedges lay.' 

And Milton^ 

' A lazar-houae it seemed, in which were laid 
Numbers of all diseased.' 

Line 246. — It is not becoming (honest)^ it may not advance (prqfit), 
to deal with (associate with) such poor people. 

Limbs 249-251. — The meaning is: Wherever there was a chance 
of any profit arising to his order, no man was more courteous, ser- 
viceable, or virtuous. 

LiNB 253. — Oo schools one shoe. 

Lime 254. — In principio. These words form the commencement 
of St. John's Gk)spel, which the priest was commanded to read. In 
principio erat verbum ; in the beginning was the Word. 

Limes 253-255. — The meaning is : * If a poor widow had but one 
shoe left to her, he would wheedle a farthing out of her by chanting 
and cajoling.* — M. Browne, 
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Tet wolde he have a ferthing or he wente. 255 

His purcbace was wel better than his rente. 

And rage be couthe and plejen as a wbelpe, 

In lov^-dajs tber couthe he mocbil belpe. 

For tber was he not like a cloysterer, 

With thredbare cope as is a pore scoler, 260 

But be was like a maister or a pope. 

Of double worstede was bis semj-cope, 

That rounded was as a belle out of presse. 

Somwhat be lipsede, for bis wantounesse, 

To make his Englisscb swete upon bis tunge ; 265 

And in bis harpyng, whan that be badde sunge, 

His ejgben twjnkeled in bis heed aright, 

As don the sterres in the frosty night. 

This wortbi lymytour was called Hub^rd. 

LiKB 256. — Ei8 purchace (that which he got by begging) was 
greater than his rent or income. 

LiNB 258. — Love-days ; days appointed for the friendly settlement 
of difficulties. Sports and feasting usually followed. 

Lms 258. — Ther couthe he ; he was of much service. 

LiNB 258. — Mochil (from the A.-S. mycd) means much. This 
word appears also under the forms of mochel, muchell, &c. Thus, 
Spenser has — ' with muchell smart ;' and Milton writes — ' A noble 
peer of mickle trust and power.' — Comus. 

LiNB 259. — A cloyeterer; one belon^^ng to a cloister or a monas- 
tery. 

LnfE 260. — Cope; a sacerdotal cloak worn in sacred ministrations. 
The semy-cope (line 262) was a short cloak or cape. 

LiNBS 260-268. — From these lines we learn that the monk was 
well-dressed in double-thick woollen ; that he bsped ' to make his 
English sweeter ;' and that his eyes twinkled like the stars in a &osty 
night when he played and sang. 

Line 270. — Merchant, from F. marchand, L. fMircor, to buy. The 
commerce of England was a subject that occupied the minds of En- 
glishmen in the fourteenth century ; and in the reign of Edward L 
was instituted the Society of Merchant Adyenturen. 
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THE MARCHAUNT. 

A Marchaunt was ther with a forked herd, 270 

In motteleye, and high on horse he sat, 
Uppon his heed a Flaundrisch bever hat ; 
His botes elapsed faire and fetouslj. 
His resons he spak ful sol^mpn^lj, 
Sownynge alway the encres of his wjnnyng. 275 

He wolde the see were kept for eny thinge 
Betwixt Middulburgh and Or^welle. 
Wei couthe he in eschange scheeldes selle. 
This worthi man fU wel his witte bisette ; 

LiNBs 270-275. — ^This merchant wore a forked beard after the 
fashion of his time ; he was dressed in motleyt or he had a dress of 
different colours ; he had on his head a broad Flanders beayer ; his 
boots fitted him beautifully {feUmsly » neatly). He gave his reasons 
with solemnity of speech (or in a pompous manner), always sounding 
(or talking about) the increase of his winning. 

LiNB 271. — Bigh on horse, ^c; this refers, perhaps, to the high 
saddle. 

Itum 276. — ' He would for anything (for fear of anything) that 
the sea were guarded,' so that he might not hare his ships taken 
by pirates, &c. ' The old subsidy of tonnage and poundage,' says 
Tyrwhitt, ' was given to the king " pur la saufgarde et custodie del 
mer," for the safeguard and keeping of the sea.' 

Lnnt 277. — Middulburgh, Middlebuigh, a town of the Nether- 
lands, and the capital of 2ieeland, is near the centre of the island of 
Walcheren. Orhoell. Orwell, a town of Suffolk, was near the mouth 
of the river Orwell. The site of the town is now covered by the 
sea. 

Line 278. — Scheeldes were French crowns, so called because they 
had on one side the figure of a shield. 

Lnni 278. — He understood the exchanges, so as to bo able to nego- 
tiate his coins or ' shields,' to advantage. 

liiKB 279.'m-jBisette ; employed. This worthy man used his know- 
ledge to the best advantage. 
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Ther wiste no man that he was in dette, 280 

So estately was he of govemaunce, 

With his bargAyns, and with his chevysaunce. 

For sothe he was a worthi man withalle, 

But soth to say, I not what men him* calle. 

THE CLERK OF OXENFORD. 

A Clerk ther was of Oxenford also, 285 

That unto logik hadde longe i-go. 
Al-so lene was his hors as is a rake, 
And he was not right fat, I undertake ; 
But lokede hoi we, and therto soberly, 
Ful thredbare was his overest courtepy, 290 

For he hadde nought geten him yit a benefice^ 

Line 281. — In such a dignified way did he manage. 

Lute 282. — Chevysaunce; agreements to borrow money. 

Lines 280, &c. — His bargains and agreements were made with 
great care, and no man could tell bow his affairs stood in regard to 
debts, so closely and secretly he governed them. 

Line 281. — Not^ne toot, know not. Thus : — 

* Ne I not who serveth leef, ne who the flour.* 
' I not with hem if ther went any moo.* 

Leg. of Goode Women, 

' This apology for not knowing the man's name — " I not (do not know) 
what men him call " — is a very quaint natural touch, but it was pro- 
bably the rhyme that suggested it.* 

Lnni 285. — Clerk, a scholar ; in all likelihood, one preparing for ^ ^ 

the priesthood. Oxenford = Oxford. 

LiifB 286. — Hadde longe i-go^ fc. ; had long gone, &e. ; had long 
devoted himself to the study of logic. 

Lnni 2S9,^'HolwS « hollow, thin ; soberly =■ poorly. 

Lime 290. — Overest courtepy ; his uppermost short cloak. 

Like 291. — Benefice (L. hm^fidwnt F. hin^fice) means literally a 
'^t, but, in present usage, an ecclesiastical living. 
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Ne was not worthy to haven an office. 

For him was lever have at his beddes heed 

Twenty bookes, clothed in blak and reed, 

Of Aristotil, and of his philosophie, 1295 

Then robes riche, or fithel, or sawtiie. 

But al be that he was a philosophre, 

Tet hadde he but litel gold in cofre ; 

But al that he might of his frendes hente, 

On bookes and his lemyng he it spente, 300 

And busily gan for the soules pray 

Of hem that gaf him wherwith to scolay. 

Of studie tooke he most cure and most heede. 

Not 00 word spak he mor^ than was neede ; 

And that was seyd in form and reverence, 305 

And schort and quyk, and ful of high sentence. 

Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche, 

And gladly wolde he leme, and gladly teche. 

Lone 293. — Lever « rather. 

LiNB 291. — Aristotle^ bom b.c. 384, was a famouB Greek philo- 
sopher. The Aristotelian philosophy long prevailed in the schools, 
till it gave place to the Newtonian. 

Lone 296. — ^Than rich robes, or fiddle, or psaltery. 

LiNBS 297-300. — ^The rendering is : Though he was a philosopher, 
he had hut little gold in his coffer ; for he spent on books and his 
education all the money he obtained {Kmte) of his friends. 

Lnns 302. — Scolay ; to study ; to attend school. Poor scholars 
at the universities were accustomed to go about the country begging 
for money to maintain them during their studies. 

LmxB 305, dec. — 'While in the matter his speech is of lofty 
meaning, " of high sentence," conversant with such abstract themes 
as ethics and metaphysics, the form is marked by the scholastic 
brevity, precision, and reserve proper to a devoted student of 
Aristotle.' — Eiin, Beview. 

LiNB 307. — Sownynge in ; tending to. * Thys thing 90wndeih 
to a good purpose, ceste chose tent ii bon fin,* — Pahgrave, 
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THE SERGEANT OF LAWE. 

A Seboeant of Lawe, war and wys, 
That often badde ben atte parvys, 310 

Ther was also, ftd riche of excellence. 
Discret be was, and of gret reverence : 
He semed sucb, bis wordes were so wise, 
Justice be was ftd often in assise, 

By patent, and by pleyn commissioun ; 815 

For bis science, and for bis beib renoun. 
Of fees and robes bad be many oon. 

Line 309. — War and wya ; 'wsltj and wise. *The "Sergeant of 
the Law, wary and wise/* was chosen from among the most opulent 
and learned of the profession. The investiture with the robes and 
ooif was attended with much pomp and ceremony. Generally seven 
sergeants were created at one time, an4 held their seven days* feast in 
one of the chief London palaces. The expenses for dinner, presents, 
&c, did not cost less than 400 marks — a great sum in those days.* — 
Old England, 

Line 310. — Parvt/s; the porch or portico of a church. The 
parvis at St. Paul's was a common place of meeting for lawyers for 
consultation. — Wright* It was a sort of law school, where 'not 
only young lawyers repaired to learn, but old sergeants to teach and 
show their cunning.* 

Lnni 311. — Fulf an adjective, is used adverbially, and means here 
very. 

LiNB 314. — He often acted as judge at assizes, and was appa- 
rently a personage of greater importance in some respects than his 
modem namesake. 

LiNB 317. — 'A peculiar source of profit attached to that as well 
as to other important legal offices, were the '* robes," which Chaucer 
mentions in connection with "fees," and which seem to have been 
almost as important. Summer and winter these were regularly sup- 
plied out of the king's wardrobe, and, most probably, upon all great 
public occasions. Money was then scarce in England, and all pos- 
sible payments were made " in kind." ' — Old England, 
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So gret a purchasour was ther nowher noon. 

Al was fee symple to him in effecte, 

His purchasyng might nought ben to him suspecte. S20 

Nowher so besy a man as he ther nas. 

And yit he semed besier than he was. 

In termes hadde caas and domes alle, 

That fro the tyme of kyng Will wer^ falle. 

Therto he couth e endite, and make a thing, 325 

Ther couth^ no man pynche at his writyng. 

And every statute couthe he pleyn by roote. 

He rood but hoomly in a medled coote, 

Gird with a seynt of silk, with barres smale ; 

Of his array telle I no lenger tale. 330 

THE FRANKELETN. 

A Franeeleyn ther was in his companye ; 
Whit was his berde, as is the dayesye. 

Lines 318, &c. — There was nowhere any one so notable for bnying 
property. All that he bought was to him in effect freehold. What 
he purchased might not in any way be suspected or doubted by him 
as regarded the security of his title. 

LiNB Z2l.-^Nas is a contraction of ne waSf was not. 

LiNB 323.— Termis, Term, in law, is the space of time during 
which the courts are open for the trial of causes. 

Loni S2Z.'^Caas and domes are law cases and judgments. 

Lines 323-324. — These lines mean, * lliat he had at his fingers' 
ends all legal cases and decrees which had been ruled in the courts of 
law since the time of William the Conqueror.* — BelL 

Lnrs 326. — No one could pick a flaw in what he wrote. Pynche 
means to find fault with. 

Line 327. — Couthe ; knew. From A.-S. outmanf to know. The 
construction is : He knew thoroughly every statute by rote. 

LiNB 828. — Medled coote ; a coat of mixed stuffs. 

Line 329. — Seynt of silk ; cincture, sash, a girdle of silk. Prom 
F. ceinture, a sash. Barris were the ornaments of the girdle. 

LiNfl 331. — Frankelet/n, from frank^ free. A Franklin was a 
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Of his complexioiin he was sangw^^o. 

Wei loved he by the mom a soppe in wyn. 

To Ijven in deUte was al his wone, 8.35 

For he was Epicurus owne sone, 

That heeld opyny6un that pleyn delyt 

Was verraily felicity perfj't. 

An househaldere, and that a gret, was he ; 

Seynt Julian he was in his countre. 340 

His breed, his ale, was alway after oon ; 

A bettre envynM man was nowher noon. 

Withoute bake mete was never his hous, 

proprietor who held his lands free of feudal services or payment. 
Hence, a Freeman, a Freeholder, a Gentleman Farmer, &c. * In 
Chancer^s Franklin we have the old English gentleman in all his 
glory, the rich landed proprietor settled upon his own estate, looking 
after his own and his tenants' interest, and settling, nominally at 
least, half the public business of his neighbourhood/ — Oid England. 

Limb 332. — Dayeseye ; from A-S. daegis-eghy that is da/s eye: 
* As he passed, the woods put forth their blossoms, the earth her 
primroses and day*8-eyes to behold him/ — HoweU, 

Lone 333. — He was of a ruddy complexion. 

LiinB 335. — To live in pleasure was ever his custom. 

Limb 336. — Epicwnu^ a famous Athenian philosopher, who held 
that pleasure was the aummum bonum, the chief good, that is, the 
olgect the most desirable to be attained. A son of Epicurus, there- 
fore, means one fond of good living. 

Ijmb 337. — Pl^^ ddyt, &c. ; fall delight was really perfect hap- 
piness. Peffyt, from F. parfaitf perfect. 

Lnns 340. — Seynt Julian, St. Julian, the patron saint of travel- 
lers, was noted for his hospitality ; for providing his votaries with 
good lodging and good cheer. The Franklin was so hospitable as to 
be called the St. Julian of his country. 

LmB 341. — Mway after oon ; constantly being pressed on one. 

Lnns 342. — Env^ned; furnished with wine. The F. €nvini 
means ' having the odour of wine/ A well ' envyned ' man was one 
whom stock of wine woe weU laid in. 
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Of fieisscb and fisscb, and that so plenty vous, 

It snewed in his hous of mete and drjnke, 345 

Of all^ deyntees that men cowd6 thynke. 

After the sondry sesouns of the yeer, 

He chaunged hem at mete and at sop^r. 

Ful many a fat partnch had he in mewe, 

And many a brem and many a luce in stewe. 350 

Woo was bis cook, but if his sauc6 were 

Poynant and scharp, and redy al bis gere. 

His table dormant in his halle alway 

Stood redy covered al the longe day. 

At sessi6ns ther was he lord and sire. 355 



LiNB 345. — It snowed meat and drink in his house. 

LiNB 347. — After; according to. As, for example: After my 
myghte, according to my power. 

Lras 348. — ^He changed the courses at dinner and at supper. 

LiNB 349. — Mevoe ; a place in which falcons were kept when 
changing their feathers, or moulting ; and metaphorically, any close 
place. The term was also applied to the coop in which fowls were 
kept in order to be fattened. The stables at Whitehall were called 
the MewSj because the king's hawks used to be kept there. 

Line 350. — Brem ; a bream. Luce ; a pike ; from. L. luptus, a 
wolf, because the pike is the wolf of the waters. Stewe ; a place in 
which fish were kept alive — ^a Jish-pond. Few monasteries or gentle- 
men's houses were without their fish-ponds, which were well stored 
with luce, carp, &c. 

LoTE 351. — Woo was his cook; sorrowful was his cook. In the 
* Legende of Croode Women' we have * Me is as woo for him, as ever 
I was for any man.' 

liiNB 351. — BtU tf» unless. 

Line 352. — Poynant and scharp sauce ^ sauce piguante; that is, 
pungent sauce— sauce that tickles the palate. Our fore&thers made 
their poynant sauce of spices and expensive condiments. 

Lnns 353. — T\ible dormant; fixed, permanent, always ready. 

Line 355. — Sessions ; at the Sessions of the Peace ; that is, he was 
a magistrate, or a Justice of the Peace. 

E 
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Ful ofte tyme he was knight of the schire. 

An anlas and a gipser al of silk 

Pleng at his gerdel, whit as morne mylk. 

A schirreve hadde he ben, and a counter ; 

Was nowher such a worthi vavaser. 360 

THE HABERDASSHEB, ETC. 

An Habebdassher and a Carpenter, 
A Webbe, a Deter, and a Tapicer, 
Weren with us eeke, clothed in oo Ijrv^er^, 
Of a sol^mpne and gret fraternite. 

Line 356. — Knight is deriyed from the S. Cnighty and Bignifies a 
servant ; that is, one bound to serve or attend the king in his wars. 
A knight of the shire is one bound to serve or attend in Parliament, 
on behalf of the shire or county. 

Line 357. — Anlas; a kind of knife or dagger worn at the girdle. - 

Line 357. — Gipser, or gipsire; a pouch or purse. 

Line 359. — j&Aerre»c« Shire-reeve = Sheriff; the governor of a 
county. 

Line 369. — Counter , or comptour (F. compieur); in all likelihood 
an accountant in the county courts or steward of the hundred to which 
he belonged. 

Line 360. — Favaser, or vavasour (F, vavasseur); a vassal of a 
vassal,— one who held his lands in fealty. Wright says — ^a sort of 
inferior gentry. 

Line 361. — A Haherdassher either sold small wares, or hats. 

Line 362. — Webbe (Grer. Weher)\ a weaver. Ihpioer, from F. te- 
pissier, a tapestry-worker. The five trade companies represented by 
these burgesses were the haberdashers, carpenters, weavers, dyers, 
and tapissers, or makers of tapestry, then a highly important trade. 

LiNB 363. — LgverS, from F. livrery to deliver, was an allowance of 
food or clothing given by a lord or knight to his retainers. Hence, 
as the clothing was usually of the same description, a uniform. * The 
tradesmen, named in lines 361, 362, belonged to, and wore thedreoa 
of, one livery or guild.* — BdL Oo«one. 

Line 364. — Fraternite ; a company, a corporation, a guild, flence, 
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Ful freissh and newe here gere apiked was; 365 

Here knjfea were i-chaped nat with bras, 

But al with silver wrought ful clene and wel, 

Here gurdles and here pouches every del. 

Wei semed eche of hem a fair burge^^s, 

To sitten in a geldehalle on the dejs. «S70 

Every man for the wisdom that he can, 

Was schaply for to ben an alderman. 

For catel hadd^ they inough and rente, 

And eek here wyf(^s wolde it wel assente ; 

And elles certeyn hadde thei ben to blame. S75 

It is right fair to be i-clept madame, 

And for to go to vigilies al byfore, 

And han a mantel rially i-bore. 

* a ffuild-brother, a brother of a fratry, company, corporation, or fel- 
lowship.' 

Lutb 365. — Here gevk piked was; their dress was smart or spruce. 
JVX^ft^ss cleaned, trimmed, &c. 

LiNB 366.— Were i-chaped nat ; were not mounted. A chape was 
a thin plate of metal at the point of a scabbard or a swoid. 

LiNB 370.— GeldehaUe « Guildhall. In the reign of Henry V., the 
Guildhall in London was completed. Ouild means a company or 
corporation, and is derived from the Saxon word guildan, to pay. 
Every member paid something towards the general expenses, hence 
its name. 

Limb 870. — Deys, or dais ; ' the chief table in a hall, or the raised 
part of the floor on which it stood. Properly, the canopy over ths^ 
high table.' — WrigJU. Each looked well worthy to sit on a guildhall 
dais, and to be made an alderman — a dignity their good wives would 
not have the smallest objection to. 

LiKB 371. — That he can ; that he knows. 

Lnai 372. — Was echapHy^ i'o. ; was fit to be an alderman. 

LxMB 373. — Catel; goods, property, chattels. 

Lnnt 375. — I2les certeyn ; else certainly. 

LiKB 376. — Madame ; a title of honour formerly given to women 
of quality only. 

Line S77 .-^Figiliee (F. vigilee); festival eves. Speght says: 'It 
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THE COOK. 

A Cook the! badde with hem for the nones, 
To boyle chyknes and the maiy bones, 380 

And poudre marchant tart, and galyngale. 
Wei cowde he knowe a draught of Londone ale. 
He cowde roste, sethe, broille, and frie, 
Mak^ mortrenx, and wel bake a pye. 
But gret harm was it, as it semede me, . 385 

That on his schyne a mormal hadde he ; 
For blankmanger he made with the beste. 

was the manner in times past, upon festival evens, called vigils, for 
parishioners to meet in their church-hooses, or chuich-yaids, and 
there to have a drinking fit for the time. Here they used to end 
many quarrels betwixt neighbour and neighbour. Hither came the 
wives in comely manner, and they that were of the better sort had 
their mantles carried with them, as well for show as to keep them 
from cold at table.* 

Lnns 377.^ 2b ffo to viffilies al htffore means to take precedence 
over all in going to the vigils, &c. 

Link 378. — RiaUy i-bore ; royally carried. 

Lnnt 37P — For the nones ; for the nonce, for the occasion. The 
A.-S. for than aeneSf literally means, for the once^ for the occasion. ' 

Lime 381. — Poudre marchant ; pulverized spices. Poiidre marchant 
tart ; a sharp, pungent, flavouring-powder. 

Limb 381. — Galyngale; the aromatic root of the rush cyperus^ used 
as a seasoning for dishes. 

Link 884. — Mortrettx, or morirewis ; a dish in cookery. The 
mortrewes consisted of meat ^generally pork — brayed in a mortar 
(une mortreuse), and mixed with milk, eggs, spices, &c. 

Lone 386. — Mormal^ or mort-mal ; a gangrene, or cancer. 

* And the old mort'mal on his shin.* 

Ben Joneon, * Sad Shepherd* 

Limb 387. — Blankmanger ; a dish in cookery, made of capons, 
blanched almonds, rice, sugar, &c. 
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THE SCHIPMAN. 

A ScHiPMAN was ther, wonyng fer by weste : 
For ought I woot, be was of Dert^mouthe. 
He rood upon a rouncy, as be coutbe, 390 

In a gowne of &ldyng to tbe kne. 
A dagger bangyng on a laas badde be 
Aboute bis nekke under bis arm adoun. 
Tbe boote somer bad maad bis bew al broun ; 
And cefteinly be was a good fel4we. 395 

Ful many a draugbt of wyn bad be i-drawe 
From Burdeux-ward, wbil tbat tbe cbapman sleep. 
Of nyc^ conscience took be no keep. 
If tbat be fougbte, and badde tbe beigber band, 
By water be sente bem boom to every land. 400 

But of bis craft to rikne wel tbe tydes, 
His stremes and bis dangers bim bisides, 
His berbergb and bis mono, bis lodemenage, 

Line 388. — ^A seaman, or sailor, who dwelt far to the west. 

LiNB 389. — ^For ought I know, he was of Dartmouth (in Deron- 
fihire). Dartmouth was then as famous for ships and shipmen as 
Portsmouth now is. 

Lung 390. — Bouncy; a common hackney horse; any horse. Aa 
he couthe; as he could ; as well as he knew how. 

LiNB 891. — A goume offaldyng ; a tunic of rough, coarse cloth. 

Ldxe 392. — Laas ; a lace, a string. He carried his dagger or 
short sword hanging by a lace about his neck and under his aim. 

liiNB 394. — ^The hot summer had made his skin of a brown colour. 

Lnnss 396, 397. — ^Veiy many a draught of Bordeaux wine had he 
stolen while the merchant was asleep. 

Limb 398. — He had no regard to conscientious scruples. 

LiHBS 399, 400. — He sent them home to their respectire lands ; 
but he first helped himself, no doubt, with perfect freedom to all that 
was valuable among the contents of the prises. 

Ljzni 403. — Herhergh, harbourage; mone, moon; lodemenagti 
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Ther was non such from H11II6 to Cartage. 

Hardy he was, and wys to undertake ; 405 

With many a tempest hadde his berd ben schake. 

He knew wel alle the havenes, as thei were, 

From Gootlond to the cape of Fynestere, . 

And every cryk in Bretayne and in Spayne ; 

His barge y-cleped was the Magdelayne. 410 

THE DOCTOUR OF FHISIK. 

Ther was also a Doctour of Phisik, 
In al this world ne was ther non him lyk 
To speke of phisik and of surgerye ; 
For he was grounded in astronomye. 
He kepte his paci^nt wonderly wel 415 

In houres by his magik naturel. 
Wel cowde he fortunen the ascendent 

pilotage, from A.-S. ladman, a leader, a pilot. As for his craft, he 
knew the tides, the streams, the strands, firom Hull to Carthage 
(in Spain) ; there was no one his eqnal in these respects. 

Likes 407 &c — He was well acquainted with all the havens that 
were between Grotland and Cape Finisterre, and with every creek in 
Bretagne and in Spain. 

Limbs 412, See, — ' There was in all the world none like him to 
speak of physic and snrgeiy, because he was well-grounded in as- 
tronomy ; as if Zadkiel and Francis Hoore were now a-dajs to prac- 
tise physic on the " principles " of their prophetic almanacks.' — 
Hi. Broume. 

Lnra 416. — Houres ; the astrological hours. Bemedies were ad- 
ministered in accordance with the position of the planets in the 
heavens. 

LiHB 417. — Fortunen; make fortunate. Ascendent; *A term in 
judicial astrology, denoting that degree of the ecliptic which is rising 
in the eastern part of the horizon at the time of any person's birth ; 
supposed to have the greatest influence over his fortune. Commonly 
used metaphorically for influence in general, or effect.* — Wright. 
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Of his 3n3iages for his paci^nt. 

He knew the cause of every maladye, 

Were it of cold, or hete, or moyst, or drye, 420 

And where thei engendred, and of what humour ; 

He was a verrey parfight practisour. 

The cause i-knowe, and of his harm the roote, 

Anon he gaf the syke man his boote. 

Ful redy hadde he his apotecaries, 425 

To sende him dragges, and his letuaries, 

For eche of hem made other for to wynne ; 

Here friendschipe was not new^ to begynne. 

Wei knew he the olde Esculapius, 

Line 420. — Cold^ hot^ moist, and dri/. Into these divisions were 
diseases of all kinds classified. 

Line 423. — Cause i-knowe; cause known. 

Line 424. — Boote; remedy. 

Line 426. — Apotecaries; apothecaries, or druggists. 

Line 426. — Bragges; powders, or small comfits, given to assist 
digestion. Some editions have drugges, 

LiiTE 426. — Letuariea =s electuaries. Electuaries are mixttires of 
vegetable and light earthy powders, combined bj means of honey or 
syrup, so as to form masses of moderate consistence. The author 
of • Old England ' thus writes of the Doctor of Physic : ' Astronomy, 
says Boger Bacon, is the better part of medicine. Our doctor was 
well grounded in this indispensable knowledge of the heavenly bodies ; 
by his magic natural he was to tell immediately the proper hours for 
the operations, and determine when a propitious star would be in 
the ascendant ; his genius also extended to the cause of every malady, 
be it cold or hot, or moist or dry (into these divisions were diseases 
of all kinds then classified, under the Arabian system of Physics) ; h6 
knew also where it was engendered and of what humours ; and with 
this perfect understanding he was able to give the sick man his re- 
medy presently, having ready at hand his apothecaries (or druggists, 
as we now call the class referred to) to send him lectuaries and 
drugs.* 

Lines 429, &c. — The authors named, in lines 429-34, were the 
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And Deiscorides, and eeke Rufus ; 430 

Old Ypocras, Haly, and Galien ; 

Serapyon, Razis, and Avycen ; 

Averrois, Damascen, and Constantyn , 

Bernard, and Gatisden, and Gilbertyn. 

Of his diete mesdiable was he, 435 

For it was of no superfluite, 

But of gret norisching and digestible. 

His studie was but litel on the Bible. 

In sangwin and in pers he clad was al, 

Lined with ta£&ta and with sendal. 440 

And yit he was but esy in dispence ; 

He kepte that he wan in pestilence. 

For gold in phisik is a cordial ; 

Therfore he lovede gold in special. 

THE GOOD WIF OF BATHE. 

A good WiF was ther of bysid^ Bathe, 445 

But sche was somdel deef, and that was skathe. 
Of doth-makyng sche hadde such an haunt, 

great medical authorities of the times. Esculapius, Hippocrates 
(Ypocras), and Galen {Galien\ were the most noted of the ancients. 

Lnm 439. — Sangwin and pert ; red and blue, or bluish-grey. 

LiNB 440. — Taffata ; a sort of thin silk. 

LiNB 440. — Sendal ; a kind of thin Cyprus silk. 

LiNB 441. — ^Yet he spent but moderately ; or, he was not to be 
called liberal; he kept the money that he had won or made during 
the great pestilence (1348-49). Gold being a cordial in physic, 
therefore he lored it in special, or specially. 

Line 445. — Bysidi Bathe ; by the side of, or near to, Bath. 

Limb 446. — Somdd » some deal « somewhat. Skathe ; unfor- 
tunate. 

Limb 447. — Haunt ; skill. The West of England, and especially 
the neighbourhood of Bath, was noted for its cloth manufacture. 
Somersetshire and Wilts are still famous for their woollen cloths. 
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Sche passed hem of Ypris and of Gaunt. 

In al the parisshe wyf ne was ther noon 

That to the offiryng bjfom hire schulde goon, 450 

And if ther dide, certejn so wroth was sche. 

That sche was thanne out of alle charity. 

Hire keverchefs weren ful fyne of groande ; 

I durst^ swere they weyghed^ ten pounde 

That on a Sonday were upon hire heed. 455 

Her hosen weren of f jn scarlett reed, 

Ful strejrte y-teyed, and schoos ful moyste and newe : 

Bold was hir ^e, and &,ir, and reed of hewe. 

Sche was a worthy womman al hire lyfe, 

Housbondes atte chirche dore hadde sche fyfe, 460 

Withouten other companye in youthe ; 

But thereof needeth nought to speke as nouthe. 

And thries hadde sche ben at Jerusalem ; 

Sche hadde passed many a straung^ streem ; 

In the time of the third Edward, Thomas Blanket, of Bristol, esta- 
blished looms for weaving the woollen cloths which still bear his 
name. 

LniB 448. — Ypria (Tpres) and Gaunt (Ghent), in Belgium, were 
fiunous for their mannfitctnres of woollen, linen, &c 

LiNB 449. — Ne was, &c. There was no wife in all the parish. 

Line 450. — Offtyng^ &c. * She would allow no one to go np the 
aisle to the altar to deposit her offering or to kiss the sacred relics 
before her.' 0.^;^^«the alms collected at the offertory. 

Line 463. — Kevercheff or couvrechef (from F. couvrir, to coyer, 
and chef, the head), is properly a covering or dress for the head. 

Limb 458. — Ftdfyne ofgrounde; of a yeiy fine taxtnre. 

Lots 457. — Y-teyed ; tied. Moyste ; soft. 

Limb 460.^Ckirche dore. The priest married the couple at the 
church door. After the marriage, the priest used to go up to the 
altar and there celebrate the mass, at which the bride and bride- 
groom communicated. 

Lnnt 462. — Notithe; now. As nouthe; at present. 
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At Rome sche hadde ben, and at Boloyne, 465 

In Gralice at seynt Jame, and at Coloyne. 

Sche cowde moche of wandryng bj the weye. 

Gattothed was sche, sothlj for to seye. 

Uppon an amblere esely sche sat, 

Wymplid ful wel, and on hire heed an hat 470 

As brood as is a bocler or a targe ; 

A fi>ot-mantel aboute hire hip^s large, 

LuoE 465. — Boloj/ne ssBologoA, in Italy. 

LiNB 466. — Galice, or Gallaicia, was a large district in the north- 
west of Spain; it comprised the modem proyince of Galicia, in 
Spain, and a part of Portugal. The body of St. James the Great is 
said to have been carried in a ship * without oars, without a pilot, or 
any to steer and conduct,' and brought to Galicia, where it was buried 
at a place called Iria FLavia, From this place it was moved to 
CoTwpostdla^ or, in full, 8t. Jago de Com^gUUa^ also in G^cia, 
which became a famous place of resort for pilgrims from all parts of 
Christendom during the mediseval period. St. James the Great is 
the patron saint of Spain. 

LiNB 466. — CoZoyn«ss Cologne, on the Rhine. The bones of the 
Three Kings, or the Three Wise Men of the East, are said to be pre- 
served here. The marble shrine which contains the relics is one of 
the chief wonders of the cathedral, and the principal sight in Cologne. 

Lnns 467. — Sche cowde^shR knew. Cofode, or kotide, is the past 
tense of cunnan, to know. 

Ldie 468. — CriUtoihed ^having teeth fiar apart; that is, having 
gaps between her teeth. A writer in ' Notes and Queries,' iii., says 
gattothed is goat-toothed, and that having teeth like a goat denotes 
lasciviousness. 

Loocs 469, &c.— The author of * Chaucer's England ' says:-—* She 
sits well upon her pony, with a pretty veil or wimple, and she has 
a hat as large as a shield. She wears spurs — no doubt she rides 
across — and has a doth around her wide hips. She is a free talker, 
and free laugher, and we need scarcely need listen to her prologue 
and story to guess that she is a shrew.' 

Liint A72.— Afoot-mantel was a garment wrapped round the lower 
parts of a lady on horseback ; or a riding-skirt. 
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And on hire feet a paire of spores scharpe. 

In felawschipe wel cowde sche lawghe and carpe. 

Of remedjes of love sche knew parchaunce, 475 

For of that art sche knew the old^ dannce. 

THE PORE PERSOUN. 

A good man was ther of reHgioun, 
And was a por^ Persoun of a toun ; 
But riche he was of holy thought and werk. 
He was also a lemed man, a clerk 480 

That Cristeis gospel trewelj wolde preche ; 
His parischens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 
And in adversity ful pacient ; 
And such he was i-proved ofl^ sithes. 485 

LiNB 473. — Her masculine disposition is indicated by the sharp 
spurs on her feet. 

LiXB 474. — Carpe ; jest, discourse. 

Line 475. — Bemedyea of love. This refers to Ovid's * De Bemedio 
Amoris.* 

LiNB 477. — Good man, &c. It has been said that in Chaucer's 
* Good Persoun' we have a portrait of the famous Wickliffe, the good 
priest of Lutterworth, and the * morning star ' of the Beformation. 

LiNB 478. — Persoun of a toun; parson or parish priest. The 
word parson is derived fromparochianus, the parish priest ; or ' from 
persona, because by hiBperson the Church, which is an invisible body, 
is represented.' 

LiNB 480. — Clerk; from F. clerc, L. clericus. This word first 
signified a <^er^y-man, afterwards a scholar ; because all the little 
learning that existed in the middle ages was confined to the clergy. 

LiNB 482. — His parischens; his parishioners. Parish (derived 
from paroisse, F. ; paroechia, L. ; irapoiKiet^ Gr.) means the union of 
neighbouring houses. 

Luni 488. — Wonder =s wonderfully, is used adverbiaUy. 

Lnos 485. — Off^ sithes ; oftentimes. 
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Ful loth were him to curs^ for hi» tythes, 

But rather wolde he geven out of dowte, 

Unto his por6 parisschens aboute. 

Of his offrjnge, and eek of his substdunce. 

He cowde in litel thing han suffisance. 490 

Wyd was his parisch, and houses fer asonder, 

But he ne lafle not for reyne ne thonder, 

In siknesse ne in meschief to yisite 

The ferrest in his parissche, moche and lite, 

Uppon his feet, and in his hond a staf. 495 

This noble ensample unto his scheep he gaf, 

That ferst he wroughte, and afler that he taughte, 

Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte, 

And this figure he added yit therto, 

That if gold rust^ what schulde yren doo ? 600 

For if a prest be foul, on whom we truste, 

No wonder is a lewid man to ruste ; 

And schame it is, if that a prest take kepe, 

LnvB 486. — To cursi, &c ' Refosal to pay tithes was punishable 
with the lesser excommnnication/ — B^L 

JjDxe 489. — Qffiynge was that which was obtained at the ' offertoiy ' 
in the service of the mass ; and iuhstance, that which was received 
irom his benefice. 

Lnm 490. — Han euffiisance ; have sufiSciencj. He was satisfied 
with very little. 

Line 492. — He ne Iqfte not ; he left not ; he ceased not. 

Liini 494. — The most distant of his parishioners — great and small. 

LiivB 500. — ^If gold itself rust, what can we expect of iron ? 

Line 502. — Letmd ; low, ignorant, unlearned ; hence, having the 
qualities that naturallj spring &om that condition. Leund originally 
meant the laUy, as opposed to the clergy. 

LiNB 502. — 7b ruete ; to become worse, morally and religiously. 
These lines mean — ^If a priest, in whom we trust, lead a foul life, 
what can be looked for from * lewid' or secular people? 

Lna 503. — Take kepe; exercise care in his office. 
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» 

To see a ' fouled' schepperd and clene scbepe ; 

Wei oughte a prest ensample for to give, 5o5 

By his clennesse, how that his scheep schulde lyye. 

He sette not his benefice to hjre. 

And leile his scheep encombred in the mjre, 

And ran to Londone, unto sejnte Poules, 

To seeken him a chaunterie for soules, 510 

Or with a bretherhede to ben withholde ; 

But dwelte at hoom, and kepte wel his folde, 

So that the wolfe ne made it not myscarye. 

He was a schepperde and no mercenarie ; 

And though he holy were, and vertuous, 515 

He was to senful man nought dispitous, 

Ne of his speche daungerous ne digne, 

But in his teching discret and benigne. 

To drawe folk to heven by &imesse, 

By good ensample, was his busynesse : 520 

But it were eny persone obstinat, 

Lime 507. — To hyre, &c. He did not leave the duties of his parish 
to be performed by a curate. 

Line 510. — Chaunterie^ &c. ; an endowment for the payment of a 
priest to sing masses for the good of the souls of the founders. 
There were thirty-fiye of these ' chaunteries ' in St. Paul*s. 

Limb 511.^0r to be maintained by a brotherhood, or in a religious 
house. 

Lnnt 514. — ^This refers to St. John's Gospel z. 11, 12, &c. 

Lnnt 516. — Dispitotts ; despiteful, excessively angry. 

Limb 517. — Daungeroue ; repelling. Diffne ; proud, disdainful. 
It also means worthy, (L. dignus.) He was not untender to sinners, 
nor proud or repelling in his speech. 

Limb 519. — Byfaimeeee ; by leading a holy life. Goldsmith has — 

' Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.' 

Limb 521. — It were ; were it ; if it were. If an ill-conducted per- 
son were obstinate, &c. 
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What so lie were of high or lowe estat, 

Him wolde he snybbe scharply for the nones. 

A bettre preest I trowe ther nowher non is. 

He wayted after no pompe ne reverence, 525 

Ne maked him a spiced conscience, 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve. 

He taught, and ferst he folwed it himselve. 

THE rLOUGH^fAN. 

With him ther was a Ploughman, his brother. 
That hadde i-lad of dong ful many a fother. 530 

A trewe swynker and a good was hee, 
Lyyynge in pees and perfight charitee. 
God loved he best with al his trewe herte 
At alle tymes, though him gamed or smerte. 
And thanne his neigh^bour right as himselve. 535 

He wolde threisshe, and therto dyke and delve, 
For Cristes sake, with every pore wight, 
Withouten hyre, if it laye in his might. 
His tythes payede he ful faire and wel, 
Bathe of his owne swynk and his catel. 540 

Line 522. — What so ; though, or granting. 

LnoB 523. — Snybbe ; reprove ; hence our modem snub. For the 
nonis. See the note to line 379. 

Lnni 526. — ' A spiced conscience is, of course, a nice sophisticated 
conscience.' — M. Browne, (See Glossaiy.) 

Line 530. — Fother; properly, a ton; generally, a great quantity 

Line 531. — Swynker ; a hard worker. See the note to line 186. 

Lnnfi 534. — (ramec?; pleased. /Sm^r^; displeased. 

Line 535.— See St. Matthew zzii. 37-39. 

Line 535. — And thanne | his neigh | e hour | right ks | himselve. 

Line 536. — And therto dyke, &c. ; and besides make dikes or 
ditches, and diff. 

Line 540. — Both of his own labour (swynk) and his goods or 
chattels (catel). 
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In a tabbard he rood upon a mere. 

Ther was also a reeve and a mellere, 
A sompnour and a pardoner also, 
' A maunciple, and my self, ther was no mo. 

THE HELLERE. 

The Mellere was a stout carl for the nones, 545 

Ful big he was of braun, and eek of boonea ; 
That prevede wel, for overal ther he cam, 
At wrastlynge he wolde here awey the ram. 
He was schort schuldred, broode, a thikke knarre, 
Ther nas no dore that he nold heve of harre, 650 

Or broke it at a rennyng with his heed. 
His herd as ony soWe or fox was reed. 
And therto brood, as though it were a spade. 
Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 
A werte, and theron stood a tuft of heres, 655 

Keede as the berstles of a souwes eeres. 

Line 541. — Tabbard was a sort of jacket, or sleeTeless coat. That 
worn by the ploughman was, no donbt^ like a fmock-fiaek. He rode 
upon a TMirtf which was not considered a respectable thing to do in 
the middle ages. 

Limes 642, &c. — Beeve; a land-stewaid. MeUere; a miller. 
Sompnour; a summoner — one who snnunoned delinquents to appear 
in ecclesiastical courts. Pardoner ; a seller of pardons or indul- 
gences. Maunciple, or manciple; see note to line 667* 

Line 647, — Otferal ther; wheresoeyer. 

Xjikb 648. — The Bam was the usual prize at wrestling matches. 

Ijins 649. — ^The A.-S. word gnar means a knot Hence, a thikke 
knarre means a thickly knotted (person) ; a thick-set, strong fellow. 

Lnns 660. — Ncu is a contraction for 7i« was, was not. 

Lines 660, &c. — There was no door that he could not lift (heve) off 
its hinges (of harre), or break with his head by running at it. 

LuoB 664. — Cop ; head, top (Ger. kopf). He had a wart right on 
the top of his nose ; and on the wart was a tuft of hair, red as the 
bristles of a sow's ears. 
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His nos^-thurl^s blak^ were and wjde. 

A swerd and boder baar be by his side. 

His mouth as wyde was as a gret fomeys. 

He was a jangler, and a golyardeys, 560 

And that was most of synne and harlotries. 

Wei cowde he stele com, and tollen thries ; 

And yet he had a thombe of gold pard^. 

A whight cote and a blewe hood wered he. 

A baggepipe cowde he bio we and sowne, 565 

And therwithal he brought us out of towne. 

THE UAUNCIPLE. 

A gentil Maunciple was ther of a temple, 
Of which achatours mighten take exemple 
For to be ¥rys in beyying of yitaille. 

LiNB 557. — SRa nosi-thurlis ; his nostrils. The A-S. word tkirlian 
means to pierce; hence drill, to here. 

Lnm 660. — Janvier ; a babbler. Gclyardeye; a bitffiwn— one who 
told tales and made sport at dinner. Gclyardeye, so called from 
GK)lias, a man of wit at the end of the twelfth century, the founder 
of a jovial sect. 

Ldvb 563. — A thombe ofgM, This refers to the use of the thumb 
in testing the qualities of the meal as it came from the spout ; on this 
the old proyerb was founded, ' Every honest miller has a thumb of 
gold.' The poet may mean here, that this paiticnlar miller was just 
as honest as the rest of his trade ; that is, that millers weve all 
thieves alike. 

Limb 563. — BardS^par JHeu; a common oath. 

LncB 565.— 7i^ bay-pipe, peculiar to Scotland, is mentioned here 
as if it were a common instrument in the days of Chaucer. 

Loni 567.— Mamieiple (L. mancepe). A manciple was the steward 
of a temple, who served the different inns of court, colleges, and 
other public institutions. . 

Lim 568. — Achatoure; purveyors; from F. acheieur, a buyer. 
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For whether that he pajde, or took by taille, 570 

Algate he wajted so in his acate, 

That he was ay bifom and in good state. 

Now is not that of God a fol fair grace, 

That such a lewed mannes wit schal pace 

The wisdom of an heep of lemede men ? 575 

Of maystres hadde moo than thries ten, 

That were of lawe expert and curious ; 

Of which ther were a doseyn in that house, 

Worthi to be stiwdrdz of rente and lond 

Of any lord that is in Engelond, 580 

To make him lyve by his propre good, 

In honour dett^les, but-if he were wood, 

Or lyve as scarsly as he can desire ; 

And able for to helpen al a schire 

In any caas that mighte falle or happe ; 585 

And yet this maunciple sette here aller cappe. 

Line 570. — By taille; marked the amount on a tallt/; got on tnist, 
on credit. A talli/ was a piece of wood on which accounts were reckoned 
by cutting notches in it. (F. tailler,) 

Line 571. — AlgaU ; always. AcaU ; purchase. (F. achtUr^ to buy.) 
Hence, t^der, which means to buy or purchase. Ben Jonson has : 
' He is my ward-robe man, my ocateTf cook, 
Sutler, and steward.' 

Line 572. — Ai/ 6(for» = ever before (others). 
Line 574. — That such an unlearned man's wit shall surpass (pace). 
Line 582. — Detteles ; free from debt. 
Line 582. — But-if he were wood; unless he were mad. 
XiiNB 583. — Ae scarsly ; as niggardly, as parsimoniously. 
Line 584. — M a; a whole. Milton has, in line 449 of * Paradise 
Lost,' bk. i : — 

* All a 8ummer*s day.' 

Line 586. — Here alter cappe; the caps of them all. To set a 
man's cap is to cheat him. This manciple, then, outwitted, made 
fools of them all. Mr. Browne says — * Whether he purchases on 
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THE REEVE. 

The SEEvi was a sklendre colerik man, 
His berd was scbave as neigh as ever he can. 
His heer was by his eres rounde i-shorn. 
His top was docked lyk a preest bifom. 590 

Ful longe wem his legges, and ful lene, 
Al like a staff, there was no calf j-sene. 
Wei cowde he kepe a gerner and a bynne ; 
Ther was non auditour cowde on him wynne. 
Wei wist he by the drought, and by the reyn, 595 

The yeeld}iig of his seed, and of his greyn. 
His lordes scheep, his nete, and his dayerie, 
His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrie, 
Was holly in this reeves govemynge. 
And by his covenaunt gaf the rekenyng, 600 

Syn that his lord was twenti yeer of age ; 
Ther couthe noman bringe him in arrerage. 
Ther nas baillif, ne herde, ne other hyne, 

trust or for ready money, he sets all the caps of his superiors ; that is, 
he is in advance of their household needs, and, in fact, outwits them.' 

LiNB 587. — Beevi; a bailiff, a land-steward; from S. ger^fa, a 
steward, &c 

Line 590. — Docked, &c. ; docked, or cut short, like a priest's. In 
the Sayeux tapestry the Normans are distinguished by the backs of 
their heads being closely shaven, so that they all have a monkish ap- 
pearance. 

LxKB 593. — Gerner; a granaiy. Bynne ; a Lin, a chest. 

Lnrs d^^.^AudUowr; examiner of accounts. Wynne, fc. ; gain on 
him. 

LiNB 597. — Nete; homed cattle of the ox species. 

Ldtb 598. — ^His swine, his horse, his store (stoor), and his poultry 
was wholly (hoUy), &c. Correctly, foere wholly or entirely. 

Lons 602. — ^The meaning is : — "So one could bring him in as in- 
debted for arrears {arrerage), 

liom 603. — Hyne; a hind, a servant. 
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That he ne knewe his sleight and his covTne ; 

They were adrad of him, as of the deth. 6u6 

His wonyng was ful fair upon an heth, 

With grene trees i-schadewed was his place. 

He cowde bettre than his lord purchace. 

Ful riche he was^i-stored prively, 

His lord wel couthe he plese subtilly, 610 

To geve and lene him of his owne good, 

And have a thank, a cote, and eek an hood. 

In youthe he lemed hadde a good mest^r ; 

He was a wel good wright, a carpenter. 

This reev^ sat upon a wel good stot, 615 

That was a pomely gray, and hight^ Scot. 

Lnns 604. — Sleight and covyne; tricks and cheating. Covyne 
means deceit, secret contriyances. He knew all their malpractices. 

LiNB 605. — Adrad; in dread, afraid. They were afraid of him, 
as of the death, to which doom many of them were liable without 
judge or jury at the lord*s behest, which would often mean in prac- 
tice at the steward's. 

LiNB 606,-'Wbnynff ; abode, dwelling. 

Lines 610, &c. — He could, in a rery crafty manner, please his 
lord by lending him that which was his own (owne ffood^oirn pro- 
perty). 

IJnb 618. — MeeUr; a trade, handicraft. * The word mytiery (Gr. 
fivarfiptov) came to designate, in common speech, any regular occu- 
pation, so that a man's mystery was his trade, his employment, the 
profession by which he earned his bread, and as men are most obyiously 
classed and characterized by their habitual occupations, the question 
which so often occurs in old English writers, " What mister wight is 
that?" means, what is that man's employment, and, consequently, 
condition in life? — what manner of man is he?* — Marsh, 

Line 615. — Stot (A.-S. stotte, a hack, a horse) ; a kind of horse, 
perhaps what we call a cob. 

Line 616.— That was a dapple gray, and that was called 'Scot.' 
Mr. Bell says — * The name given to the horse of the Beeve, who 
lived at Bawdeswell, in Norfolk, is a curious instance of Chancers 
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A long surcote of pers uppon he hadde, 

And by his side he bar a rusty bladde. 

Of Northfolk was this reeve of which I telle, 

Byside a toun men callen Baldeswelle. 620 

Tukked he was, as is a frere, aboute, 

And ever he rood the hynderest of the route. 

THE SOMPNOUB. 

A SoMPNOUB was ther with us in that place, 
That hadde a Qrr-reed cherubynes face, 
For sawc^flem he was, with eyghen narwe. 625 

And ' quyk ' he was, and * chirped,' as a sparwe. 
With skalled browes blak, and piled herd ; 
Of his visdge children were sore aferd. 
Ther nas quyksilver, litaige, ne brimstone, 
Boras, ceruce, ne oille of tartre noon, 630 

Ne ojm^ment that wolde dense and byte, 

accuracy ; for to this day there is scarcely a farm in Norfolk or 
Saffolk in which one of the horses is not called Scot.' 

LiNB 617. — ^He had a long sky-blue coat. Pers » sky-blue. 

Lnns 619. — Northfolk = Norfolk i^ north folk, or people. 

Ln7E 620. — BtddesweUe^Bawdeswdl; a town in Norfolk, about 
six miles from E. Dereham. 

LiiTES 621, &c. — ^He was clothed about, as is a friar; that is, he 
wore a long habit or frock, and he rode ever the hindmost of the 
rout, or the procession. 

Line 623. — A Sompnour was one who summoned delinquents to 
appear in ecclesiastical courts. 

Lms 625. — A saw^fieame is a red pimpled face ; he toaa eatDcefiem^ 
means, therefore, that he had a red pimpled face. 

LiNB 627 — Skalled ; scurfy. PUed; scanty, stripped of hair. 

Lnns 629, &c. — Quicksilver, litharge, brimstone, borax, white 
lead, oil of tartar— these being the usual remedies recommended for 
diseases of the skin. 
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That him might helpen of his whelkes white, 

Ne of the knobbes Bittyng on his cheekes. 

Wei loved he garleek, ojnoiins, and ek leekes, 

And for to drinke strong wyn reed as blood. 6.35 

Thanne wolde he speke, and crye as he were wood. 

And whan that he wel dronken hadde the wyn, 

Than wolde he speke no word but Lat^n. 

A fewe termes hadde he, tuo or thre, 

That he hadde lemed out of som decree ; 640 

No wonder is, he herde it al the day ; 

And eek ye knowen wel, how that a jay 

Can clepen Watte, as wel as can the pope. 

But who-so wolde in other thing him grope, 

Thanne hadde he spent al his philosophie, 645 

Ay, Questio quid juris, wolde he crye. 

He was a gentil harlot and a kynde ; 

A bettre felaw schulde men nowher fynde. 

He wolde suffre for a quart of wyn 

A good felawe to han his wikked syn 650 

Lim 632. — Whelkes; blotches, pustules. 

LcNB 633. — Knobbes; pimples. 

LiKB 638. — ^Mr. Browne says: *The image of this disagreeable 
man with his fire-ied, plump, cherub's face, shouting out nothing but 
Latin when he was tipsy, is suggested in Chaucer's best manner.' 

LiNB 643. — Can el^pen Watte ; can call Wat (Walter). Clepen^ from 
A.-S. dypian, to call. 

LiNB 644.— G^ojw; search, test, try. 

LiNB 646. — Questio quid juris, Tyrwhitt says: *A costomaiy 
question in old law writings, aft«r the statement of a case.' Another 
writer says : * Quid juris? often occurs in Balph de Hengfaam, 
a law writer and Chief Justice of King's Bench in the reign of 
Edward I., who, after having stated a case, makes use of these words, 
and then proceeds to answer the question as to what is law?' — Old 
England, 

Lung 647. — Barlot; a hireling; a loose fellow. 
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A twelve moneth, and excuse him atte fUle. 

.And prively a fynch eek cowde he pulle. 

And if he fond owher a good fel4we, 

He wolde techen him to have non awe 

In such a caas of the arch^deckn^s curs, 655 

But-if a mannes sole were in his purs; 

For in his purs he scholde punyssched be. 

' Purs is the ercedekn^s hell6/ quod he. 

But well I woot he lyed right in dede ; 

Of cursyng oweth ech gulty man him drede ; C60 

For curs wol slee right as assoillyng saveth ; 

And also ware of him a significaviU 

In daunger he hadde at his own assise 

The yonge gurles of the diocise, 

And knew here counseil, and was al here red. C65 

A garland had he set upon his heed, 



Line 652. — Fynch^ j-e, IbpiUl a finch was to cheat any one out 
of money. This expression is similar to the following : ' to fleece a 
person ;' * to pluck a pigeon.* Hence, we are to understand that the 
' summoner' was in the habit of deceiving and plundering the un- 
suspecting. 

Lnni 653. — Owher ; anywhere. 

Lnni 655. — ArehidecknU curs ; the archdeacon's curse, or excom- 
munication. This means, ' that he would teach his friends to con- 
sider the Archdeacon's excommunication as a mere matter of money, 
because it could be bought off.' The arch « th' arch. 

Link 658. — ErcSdeJkni8^Arehdektie8^Aichdeseon*B. 

Lnns 661. — AeeoiUyng ; absolution. L. abedvere, to loose from. 
Thus — ' Pray devoutly for the soule, whom God aseoyle,* 

LnoE 662. — Ware of hm; warn him of. 

Ijhob 662. — Bignificamt ; that is, a writ de excommunieaio capiendo, 
which usually began, SignificavU nobis, &c. 

ItUXE 663. — ^ daunger; within his jurisdiction. 

LncB 664. — Yonge gurles; the young people (of both sexes). 

Line 665. — Sed; adviser. He was the adviser of them all« 
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As gret as it were for an al^-stake ; 
A bokeler had he maad him of a cake. 

THE PARDONER. 

With him ther rood a gen til Pardoner 
Of Rouncival, his frend and his comper, 670 

That sti'eyt was comen from the court of Rome. 
Ful lowde he sang, Come hider, lov6, to me. 
This sompnour bar to him a stif burdoun, 
Was nevere trompe of half so gret a soun. 
This pardoner hadde heer as jelwe as wex, 675 

But smothe it heng, as doth a strike of flex ; 
Bjr unces hynge his lokkes that he hadde, 
And therwith he his schuldres overspradde. 
Ful thinne it lay, by culpons on and oon, 
But hood, fbr jolitee, ne wered he noon, 680 

For it was trussed up in his wal^t. 

LiKB 667. — An ali-stake was a sign-post in front of an ale- 
house. 

Lnai 669. — Pardoner; a seller of pardons or indulgences. 

LiNB 670. — Souncival was a place in Spain at the base of the 
Pyrenees. Tyrwhitt supposes that Bouncivai was the name of some, 
fraternity, and states that there was an hospital — BetiUB Maria de 
RouncyvaUe — in Charing, London. (See Gloss.) 

Ldtb 672. — Come hider, ^c, — This is supposed to be the beginning 
of some love-ditty popular in those days. 

Lnns 673. — Burdoun ; the bass (in music). He sang the bass. 

Line 674. — 7h)mpe ; trumpet. 

LiNBS 675, &c. — This pardoner had hair as yellow as wax, but it 
hung smooth as doth a strike of flax. A strike of flax was as much 
as could be heckled or dressed at one handful. 

LiNB 677.*-The meaning is — His hair, in parted locks, yellow as 
wax, oyerspread his shoulders. Vnees » ounces <- small portions. 

LiNB 679. — Ctdpona ; little heaps, small portions, bundles. On 
and oon ; one by one. 
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Him thought he rood al of the new^ get, 

Dischevele, sauf his cappe, he rood al bare. 

Suche glaryng ejghen hadde he as an hare. 

A vemicle hadde he sowed on his cappe. 685 

His walet lay bjfom him in his lappe, 

Bret-ful of pardoun come from Home al hoot. 

A Yojs he hadde as smale as enj goot. 

No herd ne hadde he, ne never scholde have, 

As smothe it was as it ware late i-schave ; 690 

But of his craft, fro Berwyk unto Ware, 

Ne was ther such another pardoner. 

For in his male he hadde a pilwebeer. 

Which, that he said^, was oure ladj veyl : 695 

He seide, he hadde a gobet of the seyl 

LiNBS 682, icc—NewSget; new fashion. He wore no hood; his 
head was uncovered, and his hair hung loose (disohevele)^ or dangled 
down to the shoulders. 

Lms 686. — ^He had a vemide aotoed on his cap ; that is, in his 
cap he carried a vemicle, or picture of the head of Christ. The word 
vemide is derived from St. Veronica, who, according to tradition, gave 
our Saviour a napkin to wipe the sweat from his face as he carried the 
cross, and received it back with an impression of his countenance on it. 

Lnns 687. — Bret-ful, jv, ; brimfhl of pardons or indulgences 
granted by the Court of Borne. 

Lnni 692. — Berwiok'On'lkDeed, in Northumberland. Ware, in 
Hertfordshire, on the river Lea. There were anciently two religious 
establishments here, one of them a priory of Benedictines, some re- 
mains of which are still standing. 

Limb 694. —For in his mall or wallet he had a covering of a pillow, 
a pillow-case (pilwe-beer). 

LnvBS 695, &c — Which, he said, was the Virgin's (oure lady) veil ; 
he said he had a piece {gcbei) of the sail that St. Peter had when he 
went upon the sea, till Jesus took hold of {hente) him. He had a 
cross of a mixed metal, resembling brass (latoun) full of precious 
stones, and in a glass he had pigs' bones (* for saints'). 
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That sejnt Peter hadde, whan that he wente 

Uppon the see, till Jhesu Crist him hente. 

He hadde a cros of latoun ful of stones, 

And in a glas he hadde pigges bones. 700 

But with thise reliques, whanne that he fand 

A pore persoun dwelljng uppon land. 

Upon a day he gat him more moneye 

Than that the persoun gat in monthes tweye. 

And thus with feyned ilaterie and japes 705 

He made the persoun and the people his apes. 

But trewely to tellen atte laste, 

He was in churche a noble ecclesiaste. 

Wei cowde he rede a lessoun or a storye. 

But altherbest he sang an offert6rie ; 710 

For wel he wyst^, whan that song was songe, 

He most^ preche, and wel afiyle his tunge. 

To wynn^ silver, as he right wel cowde ; 

Therefore he sang ful meriely and lowde. 

THE EXCUSES PUT FORTH BY CHAUCER. 

Now have I told you schortly in a clause 715 

Thestat, tharray, the nombre, and eek the cause 

Line 705. — Japes ; jests. 

Lines 706, &c. — His apes ; his fools. To put an ape into a person^H 
hood OP cape, or to put on his head an ape, was to make a fool of him, 
* And thus sche maketh Absolon hir ape* — Chaucer. 

JjiNE 710.— Altherbest ; best of all. Offertorie; an anthem sung 
while the congregation made the offering. 

Line 712. — Wel affyle his tunge ; polish well his tongue. 

Lines 700, &c. — Mr. Browne says of the Pardoner — ' By selling 
pardons he made more in a day than a poor parson earned in two 
months ; in fact, he made fools of parsons and people too. Yet he 
had his good points. Look at him in Churchy and he filled his place 
handsomely. He could read well and sing the offertory well.' 

Line 716. — 7%estat, tharray; the state, the array. The definite 

F 
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Why that assembled was this companje 

In Southwerk at this gentil ostelrie. 

That highte the Tabbard, &ste by the Belle. 

But now is tym^ to you for to telle 720 

How that we bare us in that ilke night, 

Whan we were in that ostelrie alight ; 

And ailer wol I telle of our viage, 

And al the remenaunt of oure pilgrimage. 

But ferst I pray you of your curtesie, 725 

That ye ne rette it nat my vilanye, 

Though that I speke al pleyn in this matere, 

To telle you here wordes and here cheere ; 

Ne though I speke here wordes properly. 

For this ye knowen al so wel as I, 730 

Who so schal telle a tale afler a man, 

He moste reherce, as neigh as ever he can, 

Everych a word, if it be in his charge, 

Al speke he never so rudely ne large ; 

Or elles he moot telle his tale imtrewe, 735 

article is often thus incorporated with words beginning with a vowel ; 
as, thegUt for the eagle ; this is theffectt for this is the effect ; this 
is the sum and substance. 

Line 719. — The Belie, The Bell was, no doubt^ the sign of an 
inn in Southwark. 

Liini 721. — How we bore ourselves — what we did— that same 
night. 

LiNB 726. — Bette, or aretie (from. 0. E. rette, to impute), account, 
ascribe, &c. The meaning is — that you account it not rudeness or 
unbecoming conduct (tnlanye) in me. 

LiNB 728. — Here wordes and here cheere; their words and their 
entertainment. 

Line 734. — Jl speke he; although he speak ; let him speak. 

Line 735. — Or elles he moot telle; or else he must {moot) tell. 
Moot (from A.rS. m/ot^ may, must) also appears as mot or TMte ; thus, 
mot ffoon, must go ; mote compleyne, must complain. 
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Or feyne thing, or fynde wordes newe. 

He may not spare, although he were his broliher; 

He moste as wel sey oo word as another. 

Crist spak himself ful broode in holy writ, 

And wel ye woot no vilanye is it. 740 

Eke Plato seitH, whoso that can him rede, 

The wordes mot be cosyn to the dede. 

Also I pray you to forgeve it me, 

Al have I nat set folk in here degre 

Here in this tale, as that thei schulde stonde ; 745 

My witt is schorte, ye may wel understonde. 

THE ENTERTAINMENT AND THE HOST's PROPOSAL. 

Greet cheer^ made oure ost us eyerichon, 
And to the souper sette he us anon ; 
And served us with vitaille atte beste. 
Strong was the wyn, and wel to drynke us leste. 750 

Line 736. — Feyne (or faine) ; to feign op pretend. F.feindre, to 
feign ; L. Jingere, to form. 

LnoB 738. — Moste ^muai; the past tense of A.-S. mot; as, he 
mdete, we mdeton ; he must, we must. 

Lines 741, 742. — This saying of Plato is from Boethius, De Con* 
eoUUione, lib. iii. Mr. Sell says—* Chaucer's excuse for the broad- 
ness of the language which he puts into the mouths of his pilgrims 
goes upon the assumption that he is relating an incident which actually 
took place, and which he is therefore bound not to falsify. This 
piece of mnveti is affected to give an air of reality to the fiction 
upon which the poem is founded.' 

Line 744. — M have I nat, ^o, — ^If I have not set folk in their 
degree. 

Line 747. — Our host provided great cheer or entertainment for 
every one of us. Cheere, F. chire. The root of this word is the 
Greek x^V^fjoy, or gladness; gaiety. 

Line 749. — Atte beste. See line 29. 

Line 750. — Leste ; pleased. It pleased us well to drink. Leste, 

f2 
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A semely man oure oost^ was withalle 

For to han been a marchal in an halle ; 

A largd man he was with ejghen stepe, 

A fairere burgeys was ther noon in Chepe : 

Bold of his speche, and wys and wel i- taught 755 

And of manhed^ lakkede he right naught. 

Eke therto he was right a mery man, 

And after soper playen he bygan, 

And spak of myrthe amonges other thinges, 

Whan that we hadde maad our rekenynges ; 760 

And sayd^ thus : ' Lo, lordynges, trew^ly 

Ye ben to me right welcome hertily : 

For by my trouthe, if that I schal not lye, 

I ne saugh this yeer so mery a companye 

At oones in this herbergh as is now. 765 

Fayn wold I do yow merthe, wiste I how. 

And of a merthe I am right now by thought. 

To doon you eese, and it schal coste nought 

li/8tf lustf is generally used as an impersonal verb, preceded by a 
pronoun in the objective case. Thus, as you lystf as it pleaseth you ; 
him lust ryde soo^ it pleased him to ride so (line 102) ; ms lusteth nat, 
-it pleaseth me not. 

Ldtb 752. — Marchal (F. markchal^ master of the horse) in an halle, 
* The marshal of the hall was the person who, at public festivals, 
placed every one at the tables, according to his rank. It wad his 
duty also to preserve peace and order.' — UalliweU. 

LiNB 754. — Burgeys = burgess ; a citizen. Ch&pe a Cheapside 
(A.-S. ceapf a bargain, a purchase). Cheapside received its name 
from. Chepe, a market, — ^this being originally the great street for 
splendid shops. 

Line 761. — Lordynges j a diminutive of Lord, means lordlings, sirs. 

Lines 764, &c. — I saw not this year so merry a company at once 
in this inn {herbergh). 

Line 766. — Wiste I how; if I knew how (A.-S. witant to know). 

Line 768, — To doon you eese ; to do or cause you pleasure. 
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Ye goon to Caunturbury ; God you speede, 
The blisful martir quyte you youre meede I 770 

And wel I woot, as ye gon by the weye, 
Ye schapen yow to talen and to pleye ; 
For trewely comfort ne merthe is noon 
To ryd^ by the weye domb as a stoon ; 
And therfore wol I maken you disport, 775 

As I seyde erst, and do you som confort. 
And if yow liketh alle by oon assent 
Now for to standen at my jugg^ment ; 
And for to werken as I schal you seye, 
To morwe, whan ye riden by the weye, 780 

Now by my fadres soule that is deed, 
But ye be merye, smyteth of myn heed. 
Hold up youre bond withoute more speche. 
Oure counseil was not longe for to seche ; 
Us thought it nas nat worth to make it wys, 785 

And graunted him withoute more avys, 
And bad him seie his verdite, as him leste. 
* Lordynges,' quoth he, ' now herkeheth for the beste ; 

Line 770. — May the blessed martyr reward you ! Qut/te « requite 
wiecrfea reward. 

LiNB 772. — Ye schapen yow; ye prepare yourselves, purpose, in- 
tend. TcUen ; to tell stories. 

Line 775. — Disport; sporty diversion. 

Line 777. — If yow liketh alle; if it please you all. 

Line 780. — 2b morwe; to-morrow. Morwe ^ mom, comes from the 
Gothic verb, TMrgan^ to dissipate, to disperse; 7?iom, therefore 
means the time when darkness is dissipated or dispersed. 

Line 782. — But ye be, ^c. — If ye be not merry, smite oflF, &c. 

Line 784. — To seche ; to seek. 

Line 785. — Us thotightss it appeared to us; Unas nat worth = it 
was not worth ; to make it wys « to make it a matter of deliheration. 

Line 786. — Avys; consideration. 

Line 787. — Verdite; verdict, judgment. 
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But taketb not, I praj you, in disdayn ; 

This is the poynt, to speken schort and plajn, 790 

That ech of yow to schorte with y oure weie, 

In this viage, schal telle tales tweye, 

To Cannturburi-ward, I mene it so, 

And hom-ward he schal tellen other tuo, 

Of ^ventures that whilom han bifalle. 795 

And which of yow that beteth him best of alle, 

That is to seye, that telleth in this caas 

Tal^s of best sentence and of solas 

Schal han a soper at your alther cost 

Here in this place sittynge by this post, 800 

Whan that we comen ageyn from Canturbnry. 

And for to maken you the more mery, 

I wol myselven gladly with you ryde, 

Right at myn owen cost, and be youre gyde. ^ 

And whoso wole my juggement withseie 805 

Schal paye for al we spenden by the weye. 

And if ye vouch^sauf that it be so, 

Telle me anoon, withouten wordes moo. 

And I wole erely schapp^ me therfore.' 

THE PILGRIMS AGREE TO TELL TALES. 

This thing was graunted, and oure othes swore 810 

"With fill glad herte, and prayden him also 

Line 791. — To schorte^ ^c. ; to shorten the way. 
Line 792. — Schal telle^ ^c. ; shall relate two ta^es. 
LiNB 795. — That whilom han bifalle; that have happened formerly. 
Line 798. — Tales that are instructive and amusing. 
Line 799. — At yowr aUher cost; at the cost of you all. 
Line 805. — Whoso wole withseie; whoso will gainsay. Wole, from 
A.-S. willan, to wilL 

liiNE 808. — Wordes moo^ or mo; more words. 

Line 809. — And I will early prepare myself for that purpose. 

Line 810. — Oure othes swore ; we swore our oaths. 
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That he wolde vouch^sauf for to doon so, 

And that he wolde ben oiire govemour, 

And of our tal^s jugge and r^portour, 

And sette a souper at a certeyn prys; 815 

And we wolde rewled be at his devys, 

In heygh and lowe ; and thus by oon assent 

We been acorded to his juggement. 

And therupon the wyn was fet anoon ; 

We dronken, and to reste wente echoon ; 820 

Withouten eny lengere taryinge. 

A morw^ whan the day bigan to sprynge, 
Up roos onre Ost, and was oure alther cok, 
And gadered us togider all in a flok, 
And forth we riden a litel more than paas, 826 

Unto the waterynge of seint Thomas. 
And there oure ost bigan his hors areste, 
And seyde ; * Lordes, herkeneth if yow leste. 
Ye woot youre forward, and I it you recorde. 
If even-song and morwe-song accorde, 830 

Like 816. — ^And we would be ruled by his decision. 

Like 817. — In heygh and lowe. This expression, according to 
Tyrwhitt, denoted submission on the one side, and sovereignty on 
the other. 

Line 819. — Was fet anoon ; was fetched anon, — in one instant. 

Line 820. — Echoon ; each one. 

Line 823. — Was oure alther cok ; was cock of us all, aroused us all. 
Mr. Marsh says — * Our alder father, our oiler father, means father of 
us all ; alder or alter being properly an a^'ective, and our used as a 
personal, not an adjective, pronoun, in the genitive plural.' 

Line 825. — A litd more t/tan paas ; a little faster than walking ; 
that is, at a slow trot. 

Line 826. — The watering of St. Thomas was a brook at the second 
milestone in Old Kent-road. 

Line 829. — Ye woot i/oure forward ; ye know your promise. 

Line 830. — * Apparently a proverbial expression alluding to the 
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Let se now who schal telle ferst a tale. 

As evere I moote drinke wjn or ale, 

Whoso be rebel to my jxiggement 

Schal paye for al that by the weye is spent. 

Now draweth cut, er that we forther twynne ; 8.35 

Which that hath the schortest schal bygynne.* 

* Sire knight,' quoth he, * my maister and my lord, 
Now draweth cut, for that is mya acord. 
Cometh ner,' quoth he, ' my lady prioresse 
And ye, sir clerk, lat be your schamfastnesse, 840 

Ne studieth nat ; ley hand to, every man.* 

THE PILGRIMS DRAW CUTS. 

Anon to drawen every wight bigan, 
And schortly for to tellen as it was, 
Were it by aventure, or sort, or cas, 
The soth is this, the cut fil to the knight, 845 

Of which full glad and blithe was every wight ; 
And telle he moste his tale as was resoun, 
By forward and by composicioim, 

services of the church, and meaning, if jou are resolved in tiie morn- 
ing to keep the promise made over night/ — Bdl. 

LiXB 835. — ^Draw lots, ere je go {tvn/nne) farther. 7b draw cuts 
is a common custom in Scotland, and is done bj means of slips or 
straws of unequal length ; the winner being the one who draws the 
longest. In the case of the pilgrims, the one who drew the shortest 
was to begin the tales. The word outs comes from cwtws (Celtic), a 
lot. Draweth is 2nd pers. imperative mood. 

Lines 840, &c. — Lat he, ^o. Let be your shamefacedness, cease 
jour modesty or bashfulness, nor study not ; lay hand to, every 
man. 

LiNB 844. — Atfenture ; luck ; sort (L. sors), lot ; cas, chance. 

Line 847. — As was resoun ; as was reasonable. 

Line 848. — Forward ^foreword « word given before. Bi/ for- 
ward, ^c. ; by promise and by agreement. 
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As ye han herd ; what needeth wordes moo ? 

And whan this goode man seigh that it was so, 860 

As he that wys was and obedient 

To kepe his forward by his fre assent, 

He seyde : * Syn I schal bygynne the game, 

What, welcome be thou cut, a Goddes name ! 

Now lat us ryde, and hcrkneth what I seye/ 865 

And with that word we riden forth oure weye ; 
And he bigan with right a merie chere 
His tale anon, and seide in this manere. 

Lute 850. — Seigh = saw. 

LiNB 863. — %»s since. 

Link 864. — -4= in. Thus we have a three, in three; and* the 
house is in building, or a building ;* a being probably a contraction 
of the Saxon on, or the modern English in, 

LiNB 866. — Lat us = let us. 

Line 868. — And seide, ^<?.— And said, after this manner: that is, 
as related in the Knight's Tide, which follows the Prologue. 
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WORDS NOT EXPLAINED IN THE NOTES. 



Th6 chief Contractions used in the Work are thefoUotving: — 



AN 


K Anglo-Norman 


AS 


K Anglo-Saxon 


Ger 


s: German 


F 


= French 


L 


= Latin 


MS 


s= Manuscript 


OEng= Old English 



adj = adjective 

adv = adverb 

pi = plural 

pp =past participle 

prep = preposition 

y, after a word, means .verfr 

y, before numerals, means ver^eorline 



Ay one, single 

A, in, on ; a Goddea name ; v. 854 
AhlCf fit, proper; v. 167 
Aboven, above, before ; v. 63 
Accordant f according to, suitable ; 

V. 37 

Accord f agreement; v. 838 
Accordt to agree ; v. 244 ; 830 
Achate, purchase; v. 571 
Achatour, a purchaser, a caterer ; 

V. 668 
Adrad, in dread ; v. 605 
Aferd, in fear ; v. 628 
Affyle, to polish, to sharpen ; v. 

712. Shakespeare has : 

( His discourse peremptory, his tongue 
filed: 

Alf all, whole ; v. 71 
Aly wholly ; V. 76 



Al, although ; v. 734 

Al he, although ; v. 297 

Ale. London was famous for its 

ale ; and the ale of Southwark 

was once in proverbial renown : 

• The nappy strong ^Ite o/Souihtrirke 
Keeps many a gossip fro the kirke.' 

Alight, p. p. alighted, v. 722 

AUer, cUther, the gen. plural of 
alle, of all ; here oiler , of them 
all, V. 686 ; cure alther, of us all, 
V. 823 

Alle, all ; v. 26 ; .63 

Al'SOf as ; v. 287 

Alther cost, the cost of all tne com- 
pany, V. 799 

Alther cock, of all — ^the cock, the 
leader of the party; v. 823 

Ambl&re, a nag; a horse which 
ambles; v. 469 

Amonges, amongst ; v. 759 
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Amorwe, on the morrow ; v. 822 
Anountj anointed ; v. 199 
Apikcdf trimmed ; y. 365 
As, as if ; t. 636 
Assise, assize; v. 314 ; 663 
Atte, at the; v. 193 
Avaunce, to profit ; v. 246 
AverroiSj an Arabian physician of 

the 12th century ; v. 433 
Avycen^ an Arabian physician of 

the 10th century ; v. 432 



B 



Boar, bar, bore ; v. 158 ; 558 ; 618 
Bachder, bachelor, a knight ; y. 80 
BaiUjf, bailif ; v. 603 
B(dlid, bald ; v. 198 
Bare, open, barren ; 7. 683 
Barres, ornaments of a girdle, t. 

329 
Bathe, both ; r. 540 
Be, been ; v. 56 
Begger ; a beggar ; v. 252 
Beggestere, a female beggar; v. 242. 

The termination ster or stere was 

nsed to denote a female. See y. 

241 
Belle, a bell; v. 263 
Ben, have been ; v. 166 
Berd, beard ; v. 270 
Bere, to carry, to behave ; v. 796 
Bernard, a physician of Montpel- 

lier in the 13thcentury ; v. 434 
Berstles, bristles ; v. 556 
Berye, a berry ; v. 207 
Best/, busy ; v. 321 
Beyytiw, buying.; v. 569 
Buoved, beloved ; v. 215 
Bisides, besides, near ; v. 402 
BUik, black ; v. 557 
Bocler, Bokeler, a buckler ; v. 

112, 471, 668 
Bok, a book, Bookes, books ; y. 294 
Bord, joust, or tournament, v. 52. 

Others suppose that bord means 



table ; and that ' he hadde the 

bord bygonne* means that he 

hfld been 'placed at the head of 

the table. Thus, 

* The Earl of Surry began the 

borde in presence ; the earl of 

Arundel washed with him, a^id 

satt both at the first messe.' 

Botes, Bootes, boots ; v. 203, 273 

Braun,mxLBcle; v. 546. Hence, 

brawny 
Breed, bread ; y. 147 
Breeth, breath ; v. 5 
Breke, to break ; v. 551 
Brest, breast ; v. 115 
Bretherhede, brotherhood; v. 511 
Brood, broad ; y. 165, 471, 549 
Broode, plainly; v. 739 
Broun, brown ; v. 109 
Busynesse, business ; v. 520 
But if, unless ; v. 582 
Bycau^, because ; v. 174 
Byfil, befel; v. 19 
Byfom, before ; v. 686 
Bygan, began ; v. 44 
Bygonne, p. p. begun ; v. 52 
Bygynne, to begin ; v. 42 
Byt, bids, commands; v. 187 
Bythov^ht, bythynke, to think. 
Am bythought, have thought of ; 
V. 767 



C 



Caas, case; v. 585. Caas, pi. 

cases of law ; v. 323 
Cam, came ; v. 547 
Can, know; v. 210 
Cappe, a cap, or hood ; v. 586. 

To set a maris cap — to make a 

fool of him ; v. 586 
Carl, a churl ; v. 645 
Cos, case, condition ; v. 844 
Caughte, took ; v. 498 
OuLmpioun, a champion ; v. 239 
Chapetteyn, a chaplain ; v. 164 
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Chapman^ a merchant ; y. 397 
Chaungef to change ; v. 348 
ChyTcnty a chicken ; y. 380 
Clapsedi clasped ; y. 273 
Cleer, clear ; y. 170 
CleTiCf dean ; y. 133 
Clennessef cleanness, holiness ; y. 

506 
Clen^y to cleanse \ y. 631 
Cloke, a cloak; y. 157 
Cofre, a chest ; y. 298 
Comen, p. p. come; y. 671 
Com/per y an equal, a companion ; 

y. 670 
Composiciouiif agreement ; y. 848 
Constantyn^ one of the founders 

of the school of Salejrno ; y. 433 
Cosyn^ allied, related ; y. 742 
Cote^ coat; y. 612 
Counseil, adyice ; y. 784 
Counterfetej counterfeit; y. 139 
CourSy course ; y. 8 
Covyne (y. 604) is a law t«rm, 

and means a fraudulent co9i- 

vention or agreement 
Coy, quiet; y. 119 
Cryk, creek ; y. 409 
CuntrBf country; y. 216 
Cwppe, a cup; y. 134 
Curat, a curate ; y. 219 
Cure, care ; y. 303 
Curious, careful ; y. 577 
Curteya, courteous ; y. 249 
Curte»ie; ciyility; y. 46, 99 



J) 



Damaacen was an Arabian phy- 
sician of the 8th and 9th cen- 
turies ; y. 434 

Dauncecide, the old game ; y. 476 

JDede, a deed ; y. 742 

Deed, dead ; y. 145 

Deef, deaf ; y. 446 

Deth, death ; y. 605 

Jkgre, station in life ; y. 40 



Del, part ; y. 368. Every dd'^^m 

every part ; y. 368 
2>e26», to have dealings with ; y. 247 
Delve, \xi dig; y. 636. * Ddvers 

and detchers : ' Piers PI. Vision 
Dette, a debt ; y. 280 
Devyse, to divert ; v. 34 
Devys, decision ; v. 816 
Deyer, a dyer ; v. 362 
Diete, diet ; v. 435 
Digestible, easy to be digested ; 

v. 437 
Dispitous, full of despight, cruel, 

severe ; v. 516 
Domb, dumb ; v. 774 
Dong, dung ; y. 530 
Doseyn, a dozen ; y. 578 
Dowte, doubt ; y. 487 
Drede, to fear ; v. 660 
Dresse, to put in order ; v. 106 
Dronken, p. p. drunk; v. 135 
Dronken, drank ; v. 820 
Drope, a drop ; v. 131 
Drowped, drooped ; v. 107 
Durste, Dorste, past tens, of Dar, 

to dare ; v. 227 



E 



Ecclesiaste, an ecclesiastical per- 
son ; v. 708 
Ecke, Ech, each ; v. 39, 369 
Echoon, each one ; v. 820 
Eek, also ; v. 5, 41 
Eeres, ears ; y. 556 
Mies, else; y. 375 
Endite, to relate ; v. 95 
Enfecte, tainted ; v. 320 
Ensample, example ; v. 496 
Env, any ; v. 198 
Erfy, Erely, early ; y. 33, 809 
Erst, first ; v. 776 
Eschange, exchange ; v. 278 
Esely, easily ; y. 469 
Estate, Estat, condition ; v. 203, 522 
Esy, easy ; y. 223 



no 
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Everych a, each, every ; v. 733 
Eyhe^ eye ; v. 10 
%A«i, Eyghen, Eym^ eyes; v. 
201. A.-S., eo'^c,!?/. m'^cti 



F 



Fadur, fader, father ; v. 100, 781 

FaUe, to befall; V. 324 

FarmUier, familiar ; v. 215 

Farsed, filled, stuffed; v, 233. 
Hence, forced, as in forced- 
meat 

Fayn, gladly ; v. 766 

Fedde^ieA; v. 146 

Felawe, a fellow ; v. 650 

Ferre, farther ; v. 48. In P. PL 
Crede, we find, 

* Then walkede I ferrer.* 

Ferrest, farthest ; v. 494 

Ferst, first ; v. 528 

Fer there f further ; v. 36 

Festne, to fasten; v. 195 

Fether, a feather ; v. 107 

Fil, fell; v. 131, 845 

Fleissh, flesh ; v. 147 

F/ex, fiax ; v. 676 

Folkf people ; v. 25 

Foo, foe ; v. 63 

For, because ; v. 443 

For, for fear of; v. 276 

For is often placed before verbs 
in the infinitive mood, after the 
French manner ; for to telle, 
pour dire, v. 73 ; for to doon, 
pour f aire, v. 78 

For heed, forehead ; v. 154 

Forneys, furnace ; v. 202 

Forater, a forester; v. 117 

Forther, further; v. 835 

Fortunen, to make fortunate ; v. 

417 
Foughte, fought ; v. 399 
Foughten, fought ; v. 62 
Fowel, a fowl ; v. 190 



Fowles, fowls ; v. 9 

Frendes, friends ; v. 299. Freend, 

a friend 
Freisfth, fresh ; v. 365 
Frere, a friar ; v. 208 
Friendschipe, friendship ; v. 428 
Fro, from ; v. 324 
Fynch, a bird ; v. 652. To pull 

afynch, a proverbial expression, 

meant to strip a man, by fraud, 

of his money, S^c 
Fyr-reed ; red as fire ; v. 624 



Or 



Gadered, gathered ; v. 824 

GafgAYG; V. 177 

Galien, or Galienus; v. 431 

Gamed, pleased ; v. 534 

Gat, got ; V. 703, 704 

Gatisden, a distinguished phy- 
sician of Oxford, author of a 
medical work, called Bosa 
Anglicana ; v. 434 

Gat'ioothed, probably cat-toothed, 
v. 468. (Clarke.) 

Gerdel, girdle ; v. 358 

Gere, all sorts of instruments ; as 
of cookery; v. 352 

GessCj to think, suppose; v. 82, 
118 

Get, fashion ; v. 682 

Geten, obtained, v. 291. Gete, to 
get 

Geve, to give ; v. 223, 225 

Gird, girt; v. 329 

Gobet, from gob^ he mouth — a 
piece, a mouthful ; v. 696 

Golyardeys, a buffoon; v. 560. 
The Goliardi are classed with 
the joculatores et buffones, in 
certain works, quoted by Du 
Cange 

Goon, Gon, to go ; v. 450, 771 

Goost, ghost) 'spirit ; v. 205 

Goot, a goat ; v. 688 
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Ill 



Govemaunce, managemeat ; y. 

281 
Governynge, control ; v. 699 
Grauntede, granted; v. 786. 

GraunUy to grant 
GreesCf grease; v. 136 
Grene^ green ; v. 103 
Crreyn, grain ; v. 696 
Gulty, guilty ; v. 660 



H 



Habergeoun, a diminutive of hau- 

berg, a coat of mail ; v. 76 

Holy, an Arabian physician; v. 

431 

Hathf to have ; v. 224 

Happe, to happen ; v. 686 

Harlotf V. 667; the term was 

anciently applied to men as 

well as to women. The term 

is applied to men as persons 

receiving wages on hire. 

* A sturdy harlot went hem ay behynde 
That was her hotie* man, and bare a 
sacke.' 

Harlotries, ribaldries ; v. 661 
Harney sed, equipped; v. 114 
Heed, head; v. 198, 456 
Heeld, held ; v. 337 
Heep, heap, assembly ; v. 676 
Heer, hair ; v. 689 
Heere, to hear ; v. 169 
Heeth, Heth, a heath ; v. 6, 606 
Heigher, upper; v. 399 
Helpen, to help ; v. 6^84 
Helpen of, to get rid of; v. 632 
Hem, them, v. 18, &c. 
Heng, hung ; v. 1 60 
Hente, obtained ; v. 299 
Herde, a keeper ; v. 603 
Heres, hairs ; v. 666. Here, hair 
Here, their, of them ; v. 11 
Herte, a heart; v. 153 
HertHy, heartily ; v. 762 
Hethene, a heathen ; v. 66 



Hethennease, the country inhabited 
by Heathens ; v. 49 

Heigh, high; v. 316 

Hew, colour ; v. 394 

HigJUe, called; v. 616 

Himselven, Himselve, himself; v. 
184, 628 

Hipes, hips ; y. 472 

Hire, her; v. 119, 120, 123, &c. 

Hit, it; V. 345 

Holpen, helped; v. 18 

Hond, hand; v. 108 

Hoole, whole ; v. 633 

Hoom, home; v. 400. * Sente 
hem hoom, ^c* may mean that 
he drowned them. Hoomly, 
homely ; y. 328 

Hote, Hoote, hotly, hot; t. 97, 
394 

Hors, horse ; v. 74 

Hora, horses ; v. 698 

HoatiUer, keeper of an inn; v. 
241 

Hostelrie, an inn, or lodging- 
house ; V. 23, 722 

Horn, house; v. 343. Houshal- 
dere, householder; v. 339 

Hyndereat, hindmost ; v. 622 

nynge, hung; v. 677 



I'bore, carried ; v. 378 
I-chaped, having chapes at the 
point of a scabbard; v. 366 
. (See note to v. 366) 
I'faUe, fallen ; v. 25 
I-go, gone ; v. 286 
I'knowe, known ; v. 423 
I'lad, led ; v. 630 
I-proved, proved ; v. 486 
I-pynched, plaited; v. 151 
I'Tonne, run; v. 8 
I'Schave, shaven ; v. 226 
I'Schom, shorn ; v. 689 
I-taught, taught; v. 127 
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I-writetif written; v. 161 
Innet in ; v. 41 
Inough, enough; y. 373 



JbWfee, joyMness ; v. 680 
Jt^^«, judge; V. 814 
t7tf^^ew«»^, judgment ; v. 778 
Justne, to joust; v. 96 



K 



Kene, sharp; v. 104 
KnobbeSf excrescences 



m 



the 



shape of buds; pimples; y. 
633 



LargCt free; v. 374 

ifl^, let; V. 188 

Late, lately ; v. 77, 690 

Lat/detlaid; v. 81. Z«y, lay; v. 

841 
Leedf a cauldron ; v. 202 
Lene^ to lend; v. 611 
LenCj lean, thin ; v. 287, 691 
LengeTj Lengere, longer; v. 330, 

821 
Leme, to learn ; v. 308 
lApsede, lisped ; v. 264 
LondeSf lands; y. 14. Londe, 

land 
Longej Longen, v. to long for ; v. 

12 
Lorej doctrine, learning ; v. 527 
Lothy unwilling ; v. 486 
Lovyer, a lover ; v, 80 
Lttst, pleasure; y. 192 
Lust, pleased; v. 102 
iMsty, pleasant ; v. 80 
Lyf, life; v. 71 
Lyh^ like ; v. 690 



M 



Mood, p. p. made ; y. 394, 668 
Maister, a master, a skilful ar- 
tist; y, 261. Iday sires, mas- 
ters; y. 676 
Male, bag, mail ; y. 694 
Manhede, manhood ; y. 766 
Many oon, many a one ; y. 317 
Marchaunt, a merchant; y. 270 
Mary, marrow ; y. 380 
* Mary bones for marrow bones 
(possibly a reference to St. 
Mary le bon) is not a recent 
yulgarism, but can boast a high 
antiquity.* Mils, 
Matere, matter; y. 727 
Mede, a meadow ; y. 89 
Meke, meek; y. 69 
Mene, to intend ; y. 793 
Mere, a mare; y. 641 
Meriely, pleasantly; v. 714 
Mirthe, amusement; y. 766, 767 
Meschief, mischief; y. 493 
Mesurahle, moderate ; y. 435 
Mete, meat^ food; y. 136 
Mo, more ; y. 644 
MochU, Moche, adj. much, great ; 

y. 268, 467 
Monet h, a month ; y. 92 
Moot, may, must ; y. 232, 736 
Mome, adj. morning ; y. 368 
Moste, y. must; y. 712 
Motteleye, a motley-coloured gar- 
ment; y. 271 
Myselven, myself; y. 803 



N 

Nacioun, nation ; y. 63 
Narwe, narrow ; y. 625 
Nat, ady. not ; y. 366 
Ne, coiy. nor ; y. 493 
Ne..,biU, only; y. 120 
NeedSf a^'. needful ; y. 304 



GLOSSARY. 



lis 



Neigh, near. As neigh as, as near 

as, as close as ; y. 588 
Nekke, neck ; -v. 238 
Ner, near; v. 839 
Nolde, would not ; v. 650. Nolde 

B ne and wolde 
Nombre, number ; v. 716 
Nomoo, no more; v. 101 
Nonne, a nun ; v. 119 
Not, V. know not; v. 284. Not 

» ne and not 
Noote, a note in TMiiic', v. 235 
Nought, not; v. 107, 291 
Nouthe, adv. now. As nouthe, at 

present; v. 462 







Offertorie, the anthem or sen- 
tence chanted during the offer- 
ing; V. 710. Thus: • Tunc 
canitur offertorium cum versi- 
bus,' &c. 
Oon, 00, adj. one. Oones, adv. 

once; v. 765 
Ony, any ; v. 552 
Or, adv. before ; v. 36 
Ost, ooste, host ; v. 823, &c. 
Overcd, adv. everywhere; v. 216 
Overest, uppermost; v. 290 
Overlippe, upper lip ; v. 133 
Overspradde, v. spread over ; v. 

678 
Oweth, V. ought ; v. 660 
Ognement, ointment; v. 631 
Oywyuns, onions ; v. 634 



Parfight, perfect ; v. 422 
Partrich, a partridge ; v. 349 
Passede, surpassed; v. 448 
Perced, p. p. pierced ; r. 2 
Perfight, perfect ; v. 532 
Pitance, a mess of victuals ; v. 224 
Plentyvous, adj. plentiful ; v. 344 
Plesaunt, pleasant ; v. 254 
Plese, to please ; v. 610 
Pkym, Pleye, v. to play ; v. 236, 

257, 277 
Pomdy, dappled, spotted with 
round spots like apples ; v. 616 

* Upon a pomely palfray 
Libaeus sette,' &c. 

I Poraile, the poor; v. 247 
Port, carriage, behaviour ; v. 69 
Povre, poor; v. 225, 478 
Potwe, to pore ; v. 185 
Practisour, practitioner ; v. 422 
Prayeres, prayers ; v. 231 
Preche, to preach ; v. 481 
Prestes, priests; v. 164. Prest^ 

Preest, a priest 
Pricasour, a hard rider; v. 189. 

A.-S. priccian, to prick or sting. 
Prys, prize, praise ; v. 237 
Pultrie, poultry ; v. 698 
Purchasour, purchaser, buyer ; v. 

318 
Purpled, V. edged, bordered, v. 

193. The French pourpler, 

means to embroider with a 

needle (usually with gold 

thread). 
Purs, purse ; v. 656 
Purtray, v. to pourtray, or paint 

illuminated letters; v. 96 



Pacient, patient ; v. 484 

Palfray, a small horse fit for 
ladies. Probably from par le 
frein ; because their attendants 
used to lead them by the rein. 
V. 207 



Q 



Quoth, said; v. 790, 839. A.-S. 

cwaethan, to say, to speak, pret. 

cwaeth 
Quyte, V. repay, requite ; v. 770 
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B 



Bage^ v. to play ; v. 257 

Razis, a Spanish Arab of the tenth 

century; v. 432 
Baught^ y. (past tense), reached ; 

V. 136 
Recorde^ remind ; v. 829 
Red^ adviser ; v. 665 
Rede^ to read ; v. 709 
Redy, ready; v. 21, 352 
Reede, Reed, red; y. 90, 153, 458 
RehercCy to rehearse; v. 732 
RekenyngCy reckoning ; y. 600 
Remenaunt, remnant ; y. 724 
Rennyng, nmning ; y. 551 
Rente, rent, income ; y. 373 
Repentaunt, penitent ; y. 228 
ReportouTj reporter; y. 814 
Resons, reasons, opinions ; y. 274 
Reulej rule; y. 173 
Reverence, resj^t; y. 141 
Rewled, ruled, guided; y. 816 
Reyne, Reyn, rain ; y. 493, 595 
Riden, to ride ; y. 780, 825 
Rikne, to reckon ; y. 401 
Rood, rode; y. 169 
Roo8, rose ; y. 823 
Roost, roast; v. 206 
Roote, rote, y. 327 
Roste, to roast; y. 383. Rosted, 

roasted; y. 147 
Rote, rote, heart ; y. 327 
Rouncival; y. 670. * The Hos- 
pital or Chapel of St. Mary 
Rounceval, in the Parish of St. 
Martin in the Fields, was un- 
doubtedly a cell to the Prioiy 
of Rouncevaux in Nayarre.' 
Route, company; y. 622 
Rudely, rudely ; y. 734 
Rufus, a Greek physician of 
EphesuB, in Asia Minor* y. 
430 



Sauce, saucer; y. 129 

8auf, prep, except, saye ; y. 683 

Sauffh (y. past tense of se) saw; 
y. 193, 764 

Schake, p. p. shaken ; y. 406 

Schave, p. p. shaven ; y. 588 

ScTui, she; v. 121, 124 

Schene, bright, clear; v. 115 

Schulde, should ; v. 249, 506 

Schtddred, shouldered ; v. 54r 

Schuldres, shoulders ; y. 678 

Sckyne, shin ; y. 386 

Scole, school ; v. 125. Scaler, a 
scholar; v. 261 

Seche, to seek ; v. 784 

Seeke, sick ; v. 18 

Seie, Seye, to say ; v. 787 

Seigh, saw ; p. tens, of se; v. 850 

Seith, saith ; v. 178 

Selle, a cell ; y. 172 

Settled, seemed. Seme, an im- 
personal verb, to seem ; y. 322 

Sene, seen ; v. 134. Sen, to see 

Sentence, sense, meaning ; v. 306, 
798 

Serapyon was an Arabian phy- 
sician and astronomer ; v. 432 

Sergeant of Law, so called from 
having been originally a servant 
of the king in his law business \ 
y. 309 

Servysahle, willing to be of ser- 
vice ; v. 99 

Sesoun, season; y. 19 

Sethe, to boil ; v. 383 

Seyn, Seye; to say; v. 181, 468, 
738 

Seyl, a sail ; v. 696 

Sike, sick ; v. 245 

Sikerly, certainly, truly ; v. 137 

Sir, Sire, F. Sieur, Seigneur. 
A respectful title given to 
knights, &c. ; y. 837. 840. 
* The three Syrs which only 
were in request of old were 
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Sir Kinff, Sir Knight, and Sir 

Priest: 
SitheSfBince; Y..485 
Sklendre, slender ; v. 687 
Slee, to slay ; v. 661 
Sleep, past tense, slept ; v. 307 
Slepen, to sleep ; v. 10 
Sieves, sleeves; v. 192 
Sufierte, adv. smartly ; v. 149 
Smerte, to smart, displease; v. 

230, 534 
Smot, smote, v. 149 ; the p. tense 

of smite 
Smyteth, smite ye ; eth is the 2nd 

person imperative ; v. 782 
Smothe, adv. smoothly ; v. 676 
Snewed, snowed ; v. 345. Snewe, 

to snow; to be in as great 

abundance as snow 
Solas, mirth, comfort ; v. 798 
Solempne, solemn, festive, im- 
portant ; V. 209, 364 
Solempnelf/, solemnly, pompously ; 

V. 274 
Som, some; v. 640 
Somer, summer; v. 394 
Sondry, various ; v. 14 
SoThe ; a son ; v. 79 
Sortge, p. p. sung ; v. 711 
Soo, so ; V. 102 
Soppe, a piece of bread dipped in 

any sort of liquor ; v. 334 
Soper, supper ; v. 348 
Soth, truth ; v. 846 
i8i>^%, truly; v. 117,468 
Soun, Sotime, to sound; v. 665: 

a sound ; v. 674 
Souper, supper; v. 748 
Souple, supple ; v. 203 
Sownynge, sounding ; v. 27«'» 
Spdk, spf^e ; v. 124 
Spare, to abstain from; v. 192, 

737 
Sparwe, a sparrow ; v. 626 
J^ecial in, speciaUy ; v. 444 
Tsede, to speed ; v. 769 • 

I, nice, scrupulous ; t. 626 ; I 



hence spiced conscience. * I re- 
member how they daUied out 
the matter like Chaucer's Prior 
at the first, under the pretence 
of spiced holinesse.' 

Spores, spurs; v. 473 

Stele, to steal ; v. 662 

Stemed, shone ; v. 202 

Sterre, a star ; v. 268 

Stiwardz, stewards ; v. 679 

Stonden, Stonde, to stand ; v. 88, 
745 

Stoon, stone ; v. 774 

Streem, stream, river ; t. 464 

Streyte, closely ; v. 467 

SubtiUy, craftily; v. 610 

Sunge, p. p. sung; v. 266 

Surcote, an upper coat ; v. 617 

Stverd, a sword ; v. 112 

Swere, to swear; v. 454 

Swete, Swocte, sweet; y. 1, 5, 
266 

Swynker, a labourer; v. 631 

Swyn, swine ; v. 598 

Syke, sick ; v. 424 

Syn, since ; v. 601 



Tahard, * Hard by St. Saviour's 
in Borough High Street, less 
than five minutes' walk from 
London Bridge, there may yet 
be seen some poor remains of 
what once was the Tabard 
Inn. You turn from the 
street into one of those court- 
yards which in the east of 
London are so frequent, and 
find at once that the very name 
nas felt the influence of time. 
Following in the wake of " The 
Goat and Compasses *'" — which 
once was — " God encompass us" 
— the "Tabard" has undergone 
phonetic decay, and is now 
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known as the "Talbot."'-- 
TheEDho. 
Taten, to tell tales ; v. 772 
Target a target, a shield ; y. 471 
Teche, to teach ; v. 308 
Thanne, then ; y. 12, 645 
Tharrayj the array; y. 716 
That,9»\ y. 695 
That he ; who ; y. 44 & 45 
Thei, they ; y. 745 
ThencreSj Uie increase ; y. 275 
The 8tat, the rank or state; y. 716 
ITiisej pi. these ; y. 701 
Tho, i^ed as a demonstxatiye, 

those ; y. 498 
Thomhe of gold, thumb of gold ; 
y. 563. 'The miller toiling 
with his golden thumb,' has 
been often l£e object of malicious 
insinuations ; and of him the 
Germans have a proverb : what 
is bolder than a miUer^a neck- 
cloth^ which takes a thief by the 
throat every morning. — Trench, 
Thonder, thunder ; v. 492 
Though, although ; v. 737 
Threisshe, to thrash ; y. 536 
Thries, Thrie, thrice ; v. 63 
To, prep, at ; y. 30 
Tollen, to take toll ; y. 662 
Tbp, head ; v. 590 
Toun, town ; v. 478 
Trewe, true ; y. 531 
Trewdyj truly ; v. 481 
Trouthe, truth ; y. 46, 763 
Trowe, to behave ; v. 155, 524 
TVussed up, packed up ; 685 
Tukked, dressed, coated ; v. 621 
Tunge, a tongue; v. 265, 712 
Tuo, two ; y. 639 
Tweye, two ; v. 704, 792 
Twynne, to depart from a place ; 

y. 835 
Typet, tipppt ; y. 233 



U 



Undergrowe, undergrown, of short 

stature; y. 156 
Undertake, to affirm ; y. 288 
Unknowe, unknown ; y. 126 



Verray, Verrey, very ; y. 72, 422 
VerraUy, truly ; y. 338 
Viage, travel, voyage ; v. 77, 723 
Vitaille, victuals ; y. 569, 749 
Vouchesauf to vouchsafe ; v. 807, 
812 



W 

Wantounesse, wantonness ; v. 264 

Watirles, without water; v. 180 

Waytedj looked for; y. 526, 671 

Wal, very; y. 614, 615 

Wepe, to weep; y. 230 

Wered, wore ; v. 75, 564 

Werte, a wart ; v. 555 

Wette, wetted; v. 129 

Wex, wax ; y. 675 

Weye, way ; v. 34, 467 

Whan, Whanne, when; v. 6, 18, 

179 
What, wherefore, lo! y. 184, 854 
FM, whilst; v. 397 
Whit, white ; v. 238 
Widewe, a widow ; y. 263 
Wif, wife, woman ; v. 446 
Wit, wisdom, understanding; v. 

279, 746 
Withholde, maintained ; v. 511 
Withouten, without ; v. 538 
Withouten, besides ; v. 461 
Woo, grieved, sorrowful; v. 361 
Wd, WoUe, verb, will ; y. 42 
Wolden, plural of Wol ; y. 27 
Wolde, would; y. 144, 644 
Wonder^ wonderfully ; y. 483 
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Wontj custom; v. 335 

W<me, to dwell ; v. 388 

WonnCf p. p. won, conquered ; v. 

61 
Wonyng^ dwelling, living ; v. 388 
Worthi^ brave ; v. 47 
Wraatlyngej wrestling ; v. 648 
Wright, a workman ; v. 614 
JTro^^, angry ; v. 461 
»><i, wide; v. 491 
Wympled, covered with a wymple ; 

y. 470. See note to line 161 
WyUf wine ; v. 334 
Wynnyng, gain, profit ; v. 276 



Wya, wise ; v. 309, 669 



Yeeldyng, produce, return ; v. 596 
Yeer, yeta ; v. 82, 347, 601 
YerdCf a rod, staff; v. 149 
YU^jet; v. 70 
Yow, you ; v. 34, 38 
Y'olepedj called ; v. 410 
Y'ieyed, tied ; v. 467 
Y'Wroijght, wrought, worked; v. 
196 
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